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HISTORY ON THE STAGE. 


UGHT historical personages to be put upon the stage, 
and, if so, under what restrictions, if any? These 
questions have suggested themselves inevitably in 
connection with the production of Nelson’s En- 
chantress at the Avenue Theatre. Apart altogether 
from its literary or dramatic merit, that play has 
aroused a good deal of opposition. We do not refer 
only to the well-intentioned but foolish naval officer 
who “ interpellated ” on the subject in the House 
of Commons; we refer to the many cultured and thoughtful 
people who have protested either against any theatrical treat- 
ment of historic figures, or against any treatment other than 
the purely and strictly historical, Some have thought that 
Nelson is at present too near to us in point of time to be a suit- 
able subject for dramatisation ; others have objected to his being 
portrayed solely as an illicit lover, his work as a naval com- 
mander being kept in the background; while others have re- 
sented the white-washing of Lady Hamilton—the attempt to 
represent her as a well-meaning, meek, ill-treated woman, whose 
influence over our “heroic sailor-soul” was only for his good 
and that of his country. 

It is obviously undesirable that history should be falsified in 
the theatre—or anywhere else. In those cases where we feel 
sure about the character of famous persons, we ought not to fly 
in the face of our own knowledge; and in those instances in 
which there is room for doubt, we ought not, consistently with 
our duty to the dead, to accept and perpetuate the less kindly, 
the more damning, theory. Seeing that there is no absolute 
certainty that the sons of Edward IV. were killed by the Duke of 
Gloucester’s orders, it is regrettable that Shakspere should have 
adopted the legend that he did kill them, and should have handed 
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his portrait of Richard down to posterity painted in colours un- 
justifiably lurid. Of course, we know why it was necessary, 
under the rule of Elizabeth, to vilify Richard III.; but one is 
sorry for the necessity nevertheless, and especially sorry that 
Shakspere was unable to dwell both upon the sagacity and upon 
the popularity of the real Gloucester. In the same way, one 
regrets that the exigencies of the theatre compelled Mr. Wills to 
portray Cromwell as a vulgar, self-seeking hypocrite, willing 
to accept bribes if they were offered. 

Similarly one may deplore that Tennyson, in common with 
certain predecessors, gave added reality and permanence to the 
story of Fair Rosamond—though, in this case, not much harm 
is done to the cause of historical truth. If there was no Fair 
Rosamond, there was probably someone in an analagous posi- 
tion towards Henry; and, any way, Tennyson uses her, with 
some skill, as a means of exhibiting the more tender and sym- 
pathetic side of Becket’s character. There is nothing in Becket 
obviously or deliberately false to history. Venial, again, is the 
fault of those dramatists, British and foreign, who, in plays on 
the subject of Mary Stuart, represent her as having a memorable 
interview with Elizabeth. Although no such interview may be 
on record, no one can say that it did not take place; and in 
making the two Queens meet, therefore, the playwright may be 
pardoned. Very different is the spirit in which we are bound 
to regard Dumas’ dealing with the life and character of Edmund 
Kean. Anything more grotesque than Dumas’ drama on this 
topic it is difficult to conceive ; the ignorance of facts shown in 
it is colossal. In this work the dramatist did not content him- 
self simply with inventing within reasonable limits; he imagined 
and depicted things which not only never did occur, but could 
never have occurred by any possibility. He went out of his 
‘way, in fact, to be preposterous, and in adapting the play to the 
English stage our native playmakers have had their work cut out 
for them. 

All historical plays, however, are not open to this objection. 
To take our English drama first, there is the inevitable reference to 
the two Shaksperean series—the English and the Roman. Richard 
III. may be the outcome of courtly subservience, unwilling to 
admit that the rival of Richmond could have a redeeming virtue ; 
but consider the general justice and exactitude of Richard II. 
and the four “Henry” plays (counting in Henry VIII.). 
Shakspere, probably, did not bother himself in the matter, being 
content to follow the old chroniclers even in details; but he 
contrived, nevertheless, to impart remarkable vraisemblance to 
his work, most of his portraits being lifelike in their accuracy. 
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Pity it is that there is so little, outside of Shakspere, on which 
the English historical dramatists can properly plume themselves. 
There have been many English plays on the subject of Alfred and 
Henry II.; but not one of them, save Becket, has survived—not 
even the Alfred the Great of Mr. Martin Tupper. The Edward II. 
of Christopher Marlowe and the Perkin Warbeck of John Ford 
exist only in the library. Charles I. would probably be dead 
to the stage but for the fascinating embodiment by the Lyceum 
chief. Charles IT. has figured in several dramas, but never very 
conspicuously ; though one would have thought his personality 
would have been found captivating. He was seen on the London 
stage, more or less lately, in The Royal Oak ; but as a stage hero 
he has never made a marked impression. 

To leave Shakspere out of the question, the French have done 
better in the direction of the historical drama than have we. 
The Germans can boast, very rightly, of the Wallenstein trilogy 
by Schiller, to whom we owe, also not only a Joan of Arc, but a 
Mary Stuart, which has been adapted to our boards. The 
French, however, have a keener eye than the Germans for the 
picturesque, in history as in other things, and the result bas 
been that in the first half of the present century the historical 
drama has flourished in France with considerable brilliancy. 
The national story was ably illustrated in the Henri III. of 
Dumas, the Jeunesse de Henri V. of Duval, the Lowis XI. 
of Delavigne, the Marion Delorme of Hugo, and the Charlotte 
Corday of Ponsard. Of these the Louis XI. has been made very 
familiar to English and American audiences by Charles Kean 
and Sir Henry Irving, while the Charlotte Corday, adapted by 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, has been seen by our American cousins, 
and may by-and-bye be seen by us. Outside of French history 
we have the Caligula.and the Antony of Dumas, and the 
Cléopatre of Mme. de Girardin; we have the Lucréce Borgia 
and Marie Tudor of Hugo, the Marie Stuart of Lebrun, the 
Cromwell of Hugo (who now remembers the Cromwell of 
Colonel A. B. Richards?), and the Chatterton of De Vigny. 
This is a better show than we islanders can make—outside, 
as we say, of Shakspere—though we have various historical 
dramas in verse (such as the Philip Van Artevelde of 
Sir Henry Taylor), which, simply as poetry apart from drama, 
take a high and fixed place in Jiterature. 

On the whole, it may be said that there is not so very much to 
condemn in the theatrical presentment of historic facts and 
figures. It is not often that, as in Nelson’s Enchantress, a 
writer deliberately sets to work to ignore the worst side of a 
hero’s or heroine’s personality. The modern tendency is to build 
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upon a solid basis of truth, so far as that difficult quality can 
be discovered amid the mass of documentary and printed 
evidence. Of late years Sardou has constructed -a very life-like 
Theodora, and a Napoleon, admirably true to biographic record. 
Even Mr. Wills did not go so very far wrong with his Napoleon 
in A Royal Divorce. Of course the exigencies of the stage do not 
permit of great subtlety of characterisation, except where, as 
in Louis XI., Lord Lytton’s Richelieu, Tennyson’s Becket, 
and Wills’s Charles I., the title character dominates the play. 
Of these four dramas it may fairly be said that the Becket, the 
Louis, the Charles, and the Richelieu of the stage are also, as 
near as may be, the Becket, Louis, Charles, and Richelieu of 
history. The portraits here painted have minuteness as well as 
breadth ; they are founded on fact, so far as we knowit. And 
even where there is breadth only, without detail, the effect created 
is often quite legitimate. A few bold touches may suffice to 
produce a defensible picture of a historical worthy. Tom Taylor, 
not very successful with his Joan of Arc, whom he made dull, 
was certainly very happy in his Kit-Kat of William ITI. in 
Lady Clancarty.. No doubt he was helped by the actor who 
“‘ created” the part, but he gave the actor his opportunity. 

Probably more will be done in the future than has been achieved 
in the past in the way of consummating our English historical 
drama. One could wish that the public of to-day might be 
instructed in the facts and figures of history as was the public 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobian era. A delightful school in 
which to learn must that have been over which Shakspere 
wielded his magical and charming ferule. Some day, perhaps, 
the State may be sufficiently enlightened to subsidise a theatre 
in which the drama of the national history shall be submitted 
to the lieges with all possible compieteness and perfection. 
Meanwhile, it is to be feared, we must continue to depend upon 
the energy and enterprise of individual entrepreneurs, who are 
content to do at their own risk what ought to be done by the 
community for itself. Itis from them, so far, that dramatists 
have received encouragement to explore the archives of their 
country’s annals, and seek for objects suitable for dramatic 
treatment. Possibly our managers may be able to select from 
the literature of the unacted poetic drama material for stage pre- 
sentment. The Harold of Lord Tennyson, for example, 
remains unperformed. His Queen Mary is ripe for revival. Any 
way, there is, it is clear, a future for History on the Stage. There 
is a taste and a demand for it, and there is plenty of histrionic 
‘and other artistic ability to devote to its service. 
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Portraits. 


Mr. ALEXANDER, MR. BARRETT, AND MIssS JEFFRIES. 


Sees has never been an Orlando yet who in the later scenes 

of Shakspere’s most delightful example of ‘‘ pastoral comical,”’ 
to adopt the phrase of old Polonius, was not overshadowed by his 
Rosalind, granting that she possessed enough talent to carry 
through the sparkling scenes with humour and vivacity. It is 
the earlier portions of the play that put the actor to the test, and 
here it is that Mr. Alexander comes out so well. In the hands 
of a player less well-graced the scenes with Adam might go for 
very little. Mr. Alexander, if not without grave defects, strikes 
exactly the right note. The boyish discontent of the opening, 
the tenderness of that passage, all too short, where Adam is 
cheered on to a final effort by the encouraging words of his 
young master, the sarcastic politeness with which Orlando puts 
to rout the uncivil Jaques—these, brief as they be, are some of 
the most delightful moments in the play. Good, too, are the 
scenes that show us the love at first sight of the brave, unfor- 
tunate youth and the fair, unfortunate maid—unfortunate but 
for the moment in the loss of worldly goods and courtly favour ; 
happy for all time as a pair of the most idyllic sweethearts the 
time-worn earth has known. It is at the moment when Orlando, 
struck dumb by the sudden dart of love, gazes speechless after 
the unreadily departing Rosalind, that our portrait is taken. 

“What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue ? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference,” 
he cries, adding, with a half-sorrowful, half-joyous pang at heart, 
“O poor Orlando! thou art overthrown.” 


And then comes in the good-hearted fop Le Beau to speed him 
*‘from the smoke into the smother,” and we are soon in the 
heart of the forest, where Miss Julia Neilson has her chance, and 
so well avails herself of it. 

Of Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss Maud Jeffries we spoke so 
recently in these pages, when their portraits in The Sign of the 
Cross appeared a year ago, that it is needful to say but little of 
the photograph which shows them in The Daughters of Babylon. 
What remarks we have to make upon this production will be 
found elsewhere in the present number. All we will do here is 
to offer Mr. Barrett our congratulations on the reception it met 
with, and upon the fact that he has so completely won back the 
position he held aforetime as one of the first favourites of a very 
large section of London playgoers. 
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Che Round Table. 


—_—_—. 


NAPOLEON AND THE STAGE. 
By FRANcISs ORMATHWAITE. 


[* is now announced that Madame Sans-Géne, with Sir Henry 
Irving as Napoleon and Miss Ellen Terry as the heroine, 
is on the point of being produced at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The event will remind many of a marked deficiency in dramatic 
literature. No adequate attempt has yet been made to provide 
the stage with a striking portrait of the master spirit English- 
men had to confront a century ago. Only a Shakspere or a 
Corneille, it has seemed to be thought, could hope to do justice 
to Napoleon’s immense force of intellect and character—his 
almost unique genius as a warrior, a statesman, and a diplo- 
matist, coupled with a no less conspicuous hardness of heart 
and contempt for moral obligation in the pursuit of an ambition 
well-nigh insatiable. Madame Sans-Géne, one of the best of 
M. Sardou’s works, conveys little more than a subtle suggestion 
of all this. It deals with the Napoleon of private rather than 
public life. Opportunely enough, Sir Henry Irving’s pro- 
duction of the play is preceded by the publication of a little 
book which, based upon original research, affords us many a 
clear glimpse of the man. Napoleon’s Opera-Glass, as it is 
quaintly called by its author, Mr. Lew Rosen, deals exclusively 
with his attitude towards the drama. He felt its charm, made 
friends among its votaries, and criticised its interpretation. 
He recognised its influence to the extent of putting it, like 
all literature, under the severest restrictions. He was himself 
an accomplished actor, as the artificial effects he achieved in 
public on all important occasions was sufficient to prove. In 
fact, he was always playing a part. 

Napoleon’s taste for the stage appears to have begun in 1788, 
when, a penniless artillery officer, he settled in Paris to seek 
his fortune. Not long afterwards he saw Madame Saint 
Hubert, in Didon, Gluck’s opera, and addressed to her a high- 
flown madrigal. He studied the masterpieces of Corneille 
and Racine and Voltaire with the avidity he had previously 
shown for the Contrat Social. For the first-named he felt an 
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admiration which lasted to the end. ‘“‘ Corneille,” he used to 
say in years to come, “is a statesman. He understands 
politics. If he were still living, I would make him a prince.” 
Moliére failed to please him, chiefly on account of an imperfect 
sense of humour. Of Shakspere he had a still lower opinion. 
“For two hundred years,” he said, “this man was steeped 
in oblivion, even in England. Suddenly it pleased Voltaire, 
who lived at Geneva, and saw many Englishmen, to praise that 
author in order to ingratiate himself with them. The word 
went round that Shakspere was the foremost writer of the world. 
I have read him. There is nothing in him that can touch 
Corneille or Racine. It is impossible to read one of his plays. 
They are pitiable.” Literary history, it is certain, was not 
one of Napoleon’s strong points. Shakspere can hardly be said 
to have been “steeped in oblivion” for anything like two 
centuries, and was praised by Voltaire nearly twenty years 
before the latter settled in or near Geneva. 

In the early days of the Revolution, still waiting for his chance, 
Napoleon made the acquaintance of Talma, who, though young, 
had made himself famous by his impersonation of Charles IX. in 
Chénier’s tragedy. Their first meeting took place in the green- 
room of the Théaitre Frangais. Napoleon at this time was so 
poor that, according to familiar stories, he often dined at the 
tragedian’s expense, and would have drowned himself in the 
Seine but for an accidental meeting on the Pont Neuf with a 
helpful schoolfellow from Brienne. ‘I fought like a lion for the 
Republic,” he wrote to Talma after Toulon, ‘‘ and as a reward 
she allowsmetostarve. . . . Iamatthe end of my resources. 
° You are fortunate. Your reputation depends upon no 
one. Two hours passed upon the boards puts you before 
the public, which showers glory upon you. We soldiers must 
buy it on a stage more spacious, and they don’t always permit us 
to get upon the stage. . . . I am down to my last penny. 
Have you any ducats that you can spare me? I will not refuse 
them, and will reimburse you from the first kingdom I shall conquer 
with my sword. My friend, the heroes of Aristotle were lucky 
fellows. They were not dependent upon a Minister of War. 
Adieu.” There is no good reason to suppose that this letter is 
apocryphal, as some have asserted. Like Marshal Saxe, 
Napoleon understood the importance, in certain circumstances, 
of amusing the forces of which he gained command. He 
wrote to Chaptal from Egypt for a company of actors. 
“The state of prosperity in which the army of the East finds 
itself, and its idleness in the great city of Cairo, renders this 
matter, which at first sight may appear trivial, necessary even 
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from a political point of view. A sufficient number of artists 
might be found at Marseilles and Toulon. . . . I should not 
regret spending 40,000 francs in this affair.” . . . ‘It would 
be well,” he told the head of the Navy, “to add some ballet 
girls.” Talma volunteered to accompany his rising and no 
longer impecunious friend to Egypt. ‘‘ No,” replied Napoleon, 
‘you must not commit such an act of folly. You have a 
brilliant course before you. Leave fighting to those who are 
unable to do anything better.” 

Elevated to supreme power in the state, Napoleon took care 
to make the influence of the drama, as of books and journalism, 
entirely subservient to his interests. He could not fail to see 
that it was an important means of forming opinion. No play 
could be produced in the theatres without undergoing a rigorous 
supervision. He thought that epochs so recent as that of 
Henri IV. should not be illustrated on the stage, as they 
might arouse popular passions. He suppressed Jouy’s Bélisaire 
because it might remind the audience of an exiled general. He 
was prepared to send offending actors to San Domingo itself, 
and would have done so in one instance but for the interposition 
of Joséphine. Prosperity did not dry up the little kindliness of 
nature he possessed. When his old friend became Emperor, 
Talma modestly kept away from the palace. Napoleon was 
quick to notice the fact. ‘‘ His imperial majesty,” ran a note to 
the actor from the first chamberlain a day or two later, ‘‘ has 
felt much surprise at not receiving M. Talma’s personal con- 
gratulations. It appears as though he intended to withdraw 
himself from the Emperor, which is far from his.majesty’s wish. 
M. Talma is hereby invited to present himself at the Tuileries 
as soon as he finds it convenient.” It is needless to say that 
the invitation was accepted. Chateaubriand used to say that 
Talma taught Napoleon how to act majesty—how to sit upon a 
throne. ‘‘That,” said the Emperor, “is a compliment; it 
shows at least that I must have played my part well.” For 
Talma, indeed, he seems ever to have had the keenest admira- 
tion. ‘* Fontanes,” he said, after a representation by the 
tragedian of Nero in Britannicas, ‘“‘I hope you are satisfied ?” 
‘“* Sire, I have seen Le Kain.” ‘There you are again; always 
praising the ancients.” ‘‘ Sire, I abandon Cesar and Alexander 
to your majesty, but pray leave me Le Kain.” WNapoleon’s 
admiration of Talma was not uncritical. ‘‘ Your acting as Nero,” 
he said, ‘ does not make sufficiently clear the struggle going on 
between a depraved nature and a good education. I should also 
like it if you were to make fewer gestures. Such a nature as 
Nero’s is not expansive, but self-concentrated. On the other 
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hand, I cannot sufficiently praise the simple and natural form 
to which you have reduced tragedy. Come to think of it, men 
in authority, whether they owe it to birth or talent, whether 
they are agitated by passion or lost in deep thought, may speak 
in a higher key than usual, but for all that should speak in a 
natural manner. At this very moment, for instance, we are 
speaking in a conversational tone, and yet we are making 
history.” Nor did Talma’s Cesar in La Mort de Pompée 
entirely please him. ‘‘ You fail,” he said, “‘to grasp your part. 
You seem convinced when you pronounce the line— 
“Pour moi qui tiens le tréne égal 4 l’infamie.” 

Cesar did not believe a word of what he said. He spoke in that way 
only because he was surrounded by Romans,whom it was necessary 
to persuade that he had a horror of the throne. But he was 
himself far from believing that the throne, already the object of 
his full ambition, was such a detestable thing. You must not 
make him talk as though he meant what he said.” Talma 
acted upon the advice. ‘‘ Excellent,” said Napoleon; ‘‘ I now 
recognise Cesar.” The master also looked after the opera and 
the ballet. ‘‘ Everyone,” he once wrote, ‘‘ complains of the 
administration of operatic affairs by M. de Lucay. If these im- 
broglios do not stop, I shall put a good military man in charge, 
who will see to it that matters march in the time of the drum 
beat.”” Now and then the usually stern mouth would put on a 
genial smile. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, riding up to Mlle. Mars at a 
review, ‘“‘I see you are returning us the visits we are so pleased 
to pay you at the Francais.” He summoned a party of the old 
Comédiens du Roi to Dresden, assuring their leader, Talma, that 
they should play before a “fine parterre of kings.” Even while 
abroad Napoleon did not neglect thestrical affairs in Paris. ‘‘I 
charge you exclusively,” he wrote to Cambacarés, “ with the 
surveillance of the opéra until my return. I do not wish to 
hear any more about their troubles. Establish severe discipline ; 
have authority respected.” During the flames of Moscow, it is 
usually assumed, he found time to “‘ draw up” a new series of 
‘regulations as to the Comédie Francaise. In point of fact, the 
‘“*Moscow decree,” which to a large extent remains in force to 
the present day, was simply a matter of theatrical effect. Long 
previously prepared and signed, it had been sent after the 
Emperor to Russia, and was returned with instructions that it 
should be dated from that country. 

European independence presently reasserted itself; the Empire 
sank in ruin, and Napoleon became an exile in the lonely island 
of St. Helena. To the end he spoke with something like affection 
of the great actor who had befriended him in his poverty, who 
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had been his trusted counsellor in many a state function, and to 
whom he was indebted for a thousand hours of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. ‘I should have decorated him,” he told Las Cases, ‘‘ but 
for the fear of an outcry on the part of popular prejudice.” 
Again: “he is the truest actor to nature that ever trod the 
boards.” ‘Talma, on his side, never failed to do homage, even 
under the Restoration, to his fallen master. Some months after 
Napoleon’s death he appeared as Sylla in Jouy’s tragedy. In 
the words of one chronicler, he ‘‘ determined to recall the living 
image of his early friend and subsequent patron by the closest 
resemblance which art could enable him to present. He dressed 
his hair exactly after the style of the deceased Emperor, and his 
dictatorial wreath was an exact fac-simile of the laurel diadem 
in gold with which Napoleon was crowned at Notre Dame. The 
intended identity was recognised at once ; and when, in the last 
scene, he descended majestically from his place, and laying down 
the coronet, pronounced the line— 


‘J’ai gouverné sans peur, et j’abdique sans crainte,’ 


the whole audience imagined that they saw the embodied spirit ot 
Napoleon standing in awful majesty before them, and demanding 
their judgment on his actions. The effect upon such an excitable 
public may be easily conceived.” The king was troubled, but 
contented himself with requesting the tragedian to adopt a 
different sort of head-dress. 





OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
By JosEPH BENNETT. 


W* have lately had the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company in 

London for three weeks, during which time some good 
performances were given, and a certain number of them enjoyed 
a fair share of public support. My present purpose is not to 
criticise the representations at the Garrick Theatre, but to 
remind amateurs that they were the first given in the metropolis 
since Covent Garden closed its doors at the end of last season. 
Not that calling this to mind will make the slightest impression. 
We are all accustomed to long terms of rest on the lyric stage, 
which, like the hare in the fable, runs for a minute and sleeps for 
an hour. But suppose we try to conceive the feeling of a 
Continental amateur on being told that the Carl Rosa people 
came to London at a time when opera had been silent for six 
months? Unless acquainted with the peculiar condition of things 
existing here, he would probably begin with incredulity. The 
word “impossible” would leap to his lips. A city of five 
millions without opera for six months! Nay, nay, it cannot be ! 
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But if assured that it can be, and has very often been, our Con- 
tinental friend could hardly fail to draw a lively picture of this 
panting metropolis, hungry and thirsty for opera, counting the 
days till the Royal Carl Rosa players should come, and going out 
to meet them with gladness and rejoicing. It would be needful 
to disabuse his mind—to tell him that the company, melted into 
the mass of London unobserved, scarcely rippled the surface of 
society during their stay, and departed with as little effect upon 
indifference as they came. Convinced of this, our German 
or French friend would shrug his shoulders, put it all down to 
insular eccentricity, and dismiss the matter as beyond the range 
of comprehension. 

We ourselves might feel somewhat bewildered if it were pos- 
sible for us to throw off the deadening influence of use and wont. 
“‘ Use,” says the proverb, “is second nature,” and we look upon 
dearth of opera, because accustomed to it, as in some sort an 
ordination of providence. In like manner do we accept winter 
fogs and the east winds of spring; but with this difference—we 
grumble at the weather; to the opera we are supremely indif- 
ferent. Perhaps the reader exclaims, ‘‘Oh, come now! We are 
not quite so bad as that.” Of course, there are exceptions in 
this huge cosmopolis, but if any sceptic will take the trouble to 
run through the history of Opera in England he will find that 
for generations past we have inherited indifference to the lyric 
stage.’ The course of that institution from the time of Handel 
to our own day is strewn with wrecks of enterprise and endeavour. 
Has not the office of an impresario often been a lobby of the 
Bankruptcy Court? So Handel found it, and he has had not afew 
successors. In fact, the story of opera is a deadly uniformity of 
failure, relieved only here and there by a gleam of success due to 
special circumstances. 

But the musical drama struggles on, you say. So it does, and 
it may be instructive to ask what sort of life keeps it going, and 
how existence is supported. In London, the “Garden ” opens 
its doors for nine or ten weeks in the height of the season 
because Society (with a capital 8) likes a pleasant rendezvous 
where its members can inspect each other in gross and in detail, 
and feel stimulated to unwonted conversational vivacity by the 
sound of music. For Society to have an opera house is quite the 
correct thing ; it is willing to pay for the luxury, and does not 
object to other people making earnest use of that with which it 
trifles. But do not let us deceive ourselves into belief that 
Society opera stands upon a basis of art. In this country it is a 
mere creature of fashion, and at the whim of fashion it would go 
down like a house of cards before one of those baby earthquakes 
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which, a seismatic authority has told us, haunt the valley of the 
Severn. Meanwhile, in the provinces, the Carl Rosa company 
can scarcely make two ends meet. It has almost a monopoly of 
the big towns outside London; it gives good performances ; its 
operas are well put on; yet the result is as just stated. If this 
be true, is it not a pity? The real question, however, must be 
less one of pitifulness than of causation and amendment. 

As to causation, are we English constitutionally disqualified 
for opera by lack of the imaginativeness to which music-drama 
appeals? Here is a query which goes to the root of the matter, 
if the root be anywhere in ourselves. As a query it can no doubt 
be argued on both sides with considerable plausibility. On the 
one hand we may consider the fact that drama, apart from 
music, flourishes in our midst, and that no nation spends so 
much money upon music, apart: from the drama, as our own. 
Yet the compound is practically rejected. Why? I have known 
it argued that, being deficient in imagination, we are offended by 
the unrealism of opera—by the pure artificiality of the thing. 
We demand realism, and are gratified when the stage shows us 
a hansom cab from the street, or a practicable pump. But when 
a tenor stabs himself and sings for fifteen minutes before dying, 
though he sing and act like Mario in his prime, we scoff, or 
indulge in a superior smile, or ask, with ineffable sarcasm, why 
nobody thought of running for a surgeon. There is no question, 
to my mind, that a real operatic taste is largely wanting amongst 
us. We do not look at that highly complicated and essentially 
unreal form of entertainment from the right point of view. It is 
among entertainments what Alice in Wonderland is among 
works of fiction; and as the book should be read with the 
simplicity of a child, the lyric drama should be received with no 
object but the enjoyment of its art. Wagner, whatever the 
faults of his system, has certainly done good service with his 
mythic and, from the realist’s point of view, impossible plays. 
Even his bitterest opponent must recognise “‘ a soul of goodness 
in things evil” when he considers the true educational value of 
Fafner, the singing dragon. 

Minor points suggest themselves. For example: Is it true, as 
some say, that opera is kept at death’s door by the exactions of 
those who are its ministers? I wish it were possible to reply 
with a confident negative ; but that may not be. Artists of high 
value on the lyric stage are so few as to be masters of the 
situation, and it is not now a question what the manager can 
afford to give as what they will consent to take. I am sorry to 
recognise such scant signs of reasonable consideration, either for 
the impresario or the art. A wild rivalry exists among them in 
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the matter of salary, by the amount of which they fancy them- 
selves judged, and to considerations of material gain everything 
higher and nobler must give place. One result is that opera of 
the best kind cannot be placed within reach of the people ; while 
the people, on their part, wanting in real taste and caring chiefly 
for “‘ stars ’’ who have become famous, are prepared to turn with 
indifference from a cheaper stage which has no “ stars” to show. 

Again, is there any form of opera, other than that now in 
vogue, which gives better promise of success with the public? 
This question bristles with difficulties which would take long 
to surmount. It may be, however, that a reply is indicated 
by the success frequently, of late years, attendant upon works 
constructed after the model of French opéra comique. This 
was practically the form which Handel found flourishing in 
England when he came to establish Italian opera, and it is one 
that, given a good story, bright dialogue, and charming music, 
always stands a chance of success. It seems to me that, 
in lyric drama for the people, we must go back to greater 
simplicity and directness. The ship is staggering under too 
heavy a load, and there’ may be safety in jettisoning a part of 
the cargo. Already ‘‘ Young Italy” has reduced the number 
of acts, and, though with an unnecessary amount of noise, has 
set the example of telling a short, compact story in a direct 
and easily intelligible manner. Against this may, no doubt, 
be set the favour shown to the vast fabrics upon which Wagner 
expended so much ingenuity and skill. Wagner, however, is 
a fashion at the moment, and fashions are even less to be 
counted on than comets. He and his creations will find their 
proper place in due time, but the larger place, I fancy, will 
belong to a simpler form, to more human stories, and to music 
that refreshes amid the labour and excitement of modern life. 
The wish may be the father to this thought, and I am driven 
to say, in conclusion, that the outlook of the lyric stage is 
confused and vague. About its present condition there can 
be no doubt at all. It can hardly change for the worse; it 
cannot stand still, for no human institution does that, and 
movement may be for the better. Let us hope for as fortunate 
a drift as that of the Fram through the Polar Sea. 


PRETTY FANNY’S WAYS. 
(A SEQUEL TO JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN.) 
By Matcozm Watson. 


ScENE: An elegantly furnished room in Mrs. Fanny Wilton’s 
villa at Nice. At the back, French windows, open, and 
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affording view of a bright flower-bedecked garden. On the 
left is a door leading from the hall. On the right, an 
escritoire, at which Frida Foldal is discovered writing. It 
is morning. A moment after the rising of the curtain Fanny 
Wilton enters from garden. Her manner betrays that she 
as in an irritable mood. 


Mrs. WILTON: What are you doing, child ? 

Fripa (looking up): Writing to father. You know I had a 
letter from him this morning. 

‘Mrs. Witton (throwing herself languidly on sofa): Oh 
yes. How isthe old bo— I mean, gentleman ? 

Fria: Almost well again. His ankle gives him little or 
no pain now. 

Mrs. Witton: Dear me! I suppose it never occurred to 
him that he nearly upset the sledge that night by his stupidity ? 

FrRipa (taking up letter): Father hopes you will excuse his 
awkwardness. But he really couldn’t forego the honour of 
being run over by a splendid covered sledge with silver bells 
on the harness—— 

Mrs. Witton: No doubt. The lower classes are always so 
inconsiderate. 

Fripa: Just fancy! During his illness he completed a new 
poetical drama in five acts. He thinks very highly of it. 

Mrs. Witton: I dare say. (Picks up French novel—only, 
however, to throw it down again.) I’m not interested in the 
poetical drama. Where’s Erhart ? 

Fripa: I thought he was with you. 

Mrs. WILTON (glancing suspiciously at her): Indeed! while 
I imagined I might find him here. 

Fripa (thoughtfully, and rising and going to her): You don’t 
seem quite yourself to-day, Fanny. Would you like me to play 
the ‘‘ Danse Macabre” to you? It always had a soothing effect 
upon poor John Gabriel. 

Mrs. Witton: For pity’s sake, spare me that! (Turning 
fiercely upon the girl) Look here. It’s time we dropped this 
hideous mockery. What are you up to? 

Fripa: Upto? I don’t understand the phrase. 

Mrs. WILTON (laughing hysterically): Pretty innocent! I 
suppose you'll tell me next you don’t understand the meaning of 
“love.” 

FripA (artlessly) : If you refer to ‘‘ soul-love ” as opposed to that 
other compound word ‘“‘ love-life,” every Norwegian board-school 
girl is taught the significance of the expression. 

Mrs. Witton: Ha! They know something in Norway. 
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(Seizing Frida viciously by the wrist) You fancy you can lure 
Erhart away from me. But I won’t have it. I won’t have it! 

F Ripa (shrinking back): Please don’t, Mrs. Wilton ; it hurts. 

Mrs. Witton: I intended it should. (With self-control) There 
are forces in human life that you seem to know very little 
about. 

Fripa: Of course there are. I dare say some could be named 
with which even you are imperfectly acquainted. But surely you 
didn’t bring me to Nice to tell me that. 

Mrs. WILTON (with silent laughter): Oh, dear me, no; I 
didn’t bring you to Nice to tell you that. I had quite another 
reason. é 

Fripa: What was it ? 

Mrs. WILTON (very intense): I wanted some one to fall back 
upon. 

Fripa: To fall back upon ? 

Mrs. Witton: That was the idea. Some one nice and soft 
and round. I thought I might grow tired of Erhart, and that in 
such an event you’d come in useful. But now the shoe’s on the 
other foot. He’s found out that I’m growing old! Oh, it’s a 
horrible thing to grow old. And all day long you, with your 
baby face and innocent big eyes, sit there mocking me and saying, 


as plain as looks can say, “‘ He’s falling back on mé; he’s falling 
back on mé!” 


[She throws herself upon the sofa, beating the cushions 
with her hands and sobbing convulsively. Gradually 
the paroxysm of passion passes and she becomes 
calmer. At this moment ERuHART enters from the 
garden. He seems iil at ease.| 

ERxHART: Is anything wrong? The atmosphere of the room 
strikes me as singularly airless. 

Mrs. Witton: And yet the window is open. 

ErRxHART: So I observed on entering. Good morning, Frida. 
Any news from home? 

FripA: Father has just completed a new poetical drama in 
five acts—— 

ErRuHART (hastily): Yes, yes! But haven’t you anything 
agreeable to tell us? 

FripA: He says your Aunt Ella has returned home, 

EruHART: I thought mother and she wouldn’t get on together 
for long. They’re both much too good. And Aunt Ella has 
such a patronising manner. 

Mrs. Witton: She wanted to take you away from me. 

ERHART (hesitatingly): Exactly.. 
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Mrs. Witton: Perhaps you fancy now it was a pity she 
didn’t succeed. 

ERHART (wearily) : Oh, for goodness’ sake, Fanny, don’t begin 
that all over again. 

Mrs. Witton: But I must begin it again, and go on with it, 
and bring it, if need be, to a final conclusion. 

ERHART (seating himself doggedly): Well, if you must, 
you must. But don’t you think it better that Frida should leave 
the room ? 

Mrs. Wiuton: No; I wish her to remain. 

Fripa (to ERHaRtT): If you like I can play the ‘“ Danse 
Macabre,” and then I shan’t hear anything you say. 

ERHART (hurriedly) : No, no—anything rather than that. 

Mrs. Witton: Where were you last night ? 


[He looks appealingly from one to the other. Mrs. 
WILTON stamps her foot impatiently.] 


ERHART: Where wasI ? At Monte Carlo. 

Mrs. WILTon: Gambling ? 

ERHART: Only a little flutter, Fanny. 

Mrs. WILTON: How much did you take with you? 

ERHART: Five hundred francs. 

Mrs. Witton: And what have you brought back ? 

ERHART: Three. 

Mrs. Witton: Three out of five hundred ! 

ERHART: The inexorable Law of Change, Fanny. Ii really 
wasn’t my fault. 

Mrs. WILTON (contemptuously) : Not your fault ! 

ERHART (with a sudden glow): Well, what would you have? 
Iam young! I want to live, for once in my own way, as well 
as other people! I want to live my own life! 

Mrs. Witton: And in doing so to spend other people’s 
money ! 

ERHART: That’s not nice of you, Fanny. To earn money one 
must work. But the young should never be called upon to work. 
The knowledge of that truth is tingling through every vein of 
my body. I will not work! I will only live, live, live! 

Mrs. WILTON: And what of me? Have I no right to happi- 
ness also? 

ERHART: Oh, come, Fanny. Remember you acknowledge 
to being seven years older than I. 

Mrs. WitTon: So you throw my age in my face! 

ERuHART: There’s no need. It’s there—unmistakably— 
already. 

Mrs. WILTON (passionately) : AtlastI understand you! Now 
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IT know that you are guilty of the great, the terrible crime—that 
crime for which there is no forgiveness. 

ERuHART (staring at her): You must be out of your mind. 

’ Mrs. Winton (approaching him): You are a murderer! You 
have committed the one mortal sin ! 

ERHART: You are raving, Fanny ! 
~ Mrs. Winton: You have killed the love-life in your soul! 
You have accomplished spiritual suicide ! 

. Erxart: If you mean that I’ve grown tired of your perpetual 
nagging and your ungovernable temper, I’m quite prepared to 
admit it. 

Mrs. WILTON (scornfully): That’s frank, at any rate. (With 
intense emotion) And I, who never knew happiness in my life, 
to be supplanted by a chit of a girl like that. 

ERHART: What nonsense! Besides, it was your own proposal 
to bring Frida with us. 

Mrs. WILTON (wringing her hands and in a wailing voice) : 
** He’s falling back on mé—he’s falling back on mé.” 

Eruart: Oh, I say, don’t imitate Mrs. Allmers. 

Fripa: I wish I understood what it all means. John 
Gabriel, with his singing metal, his hammer-strokes that loosened 
it, and his midnight bell clanging to set it free, was sanity itself 
compared to this. 

Mrs. WILTON (going to Fripa, taking her by the shoulders, 
and shaking her): Confess. It is you who have stolen him from 
me. 

Fripa: I! Dear Mrs. Wilton, I wouldn’t have him at a gift. 

Mrs. WItTon (falling back): You would not? 

Fripa: A poor, feeble, invertebrate thing like that! No, 
thank you. 

Mrs. Witton: Then there’s some one else. (Zo ERHART) 
Who is it? Tell me! Iwill know! (Towering over him) If 
you don’t speak, I’ll kill you. 

ERHART (shrinking back): You’re so impetuous, Fanny. Do 
control yourself, and I’ll explain. 

Mrs. WILTON (sternly) : Go on. 

ERHART: It all comes of my being the son of my father. 
Heredity, Fanny, heredity. Don’t you remember what he once 
said to Aunt Ella? ‘As a woman, you were the dearest thing 
in the world to me. But if the worst comes to the worst, one 
woman can always take the place of another.” 

Mrs. Witton (deadiy calm): And in our case the worst has 
come to the worst? 

ERHART: Just so. 

Mrs. Witton: Viper! Who is she? 
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ERwART: Don’t be angry, Fanny. A—a little French 
milliner. 

(Mrs. WILTON slowly walks to the sofa, and seats her- 
self there. Her face is white and drawn, and her 
clenched hands held in front of her.] 

Mrs. Witton: So this is the end. 

ERuART: I’m awfully sorry, Fanny. But as I said before— 
the Law of Change, you know, the Law of Change. 

[He glances furtively from one woman to the other. 
Neither responds.] 

ERHART: Well, I suppose it’s no use my waiting here. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Wilton. Good-bye, Frida. Remember me to 
your father when next you’re writing. 

(Mrs. WILTON and FRIDA remain absolutely silent. 
After an awkward pause, ERHART shuffles uneasily 
to the door, opens it, and passes out, slamming it 
behind him.| 

Fripa: He’s gone, Fanny. 

Mrs. Witton: Gone—yes. : 

Fripa (éimidly): Perhaps he’ll think better of it and return 
presently. 

Mrs. WILTON (in a dull toneless voice): No; in Norway, 
when they slam the door behind them, they never return. 

[FRIDA mechanically moves to the piano, seats herself at 
it, and begins softly to play the ‘‘ Danse Macabre.” 
The curtain falls.] 


THE CITY OF LONDON AND THE DRAMA. 
By A. H. Bruuine. 


‘THE production of The Two Gentlemen of Verona at Mer- 

chant Taylors’ Hall by the Elizabethan Stage Society, 
apart from the interesting nature of the experiment and the 
intrinsic value of the performance itself, suggests several interest- 
ing problems ; and none, perhaps, of more importance than that 
of the relationship of the stage and the city in the early part of 
the Elizabethan era. In these days the “ city fathers ’’ patronise 
the drama as much as any other section of the community, and 
a society bent on reproducing the conditions existing in the days 
when unlicensed players were treated as “rogues and vagabonds ” 
is welcomed in the hall of one of the oldest and most influential 
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of the city guilds. There is, moreover, a peculiar fitness in the 
first city performance of the Elizabethan Stage Society being 
given in the hall of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, for the boys 
of Merchant Taylors’ school frequently performed before Queen 
Elizabeth herself, and their efforts ‘“‘for the solace of her 
majesty” only ceased when more competent performers ap- 
peared on the scene. 

But it is with the struggle between the city and the stage, a 
struggle which occurred at a very critical period, and was fraught 
with consequences of the greatest moment to the development 
of the drama, that we are more particularly concerned in this 
article. The history of the Elizabethan period is the history of 
the birth and development of the English drama ; and the action 
of the civic authorities, prompted as it was by widely-differing 
impulses, was a factor of considerable importance in determining 
the future of the stage and drama. 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, dramatic performances, 
other than court performances, were given in the inn-yards and 
public gardens used for bear-baiting. The inns provided with a 
play-yard at this period were the Bell, in Gracechurch-street ; 
the Bull, in Bishopsgate-street ; the Belle Sauvage, on Ludgate- 
hill; “‘one nigh Paul’s,” one in Whitefriars, and one in Black- 
friars; whilst in the reign of Queen Mary plays were also 
performed at the Boar’s Head, without Aldgate, the last recorded 
performance at this inn taking place in 1557. 

Plays were performed in these public yards, as rehearsals for 
the court performances, by companies of players supported by 
the great nobles, to whom the generic name of the Queen’s 
players was given—although the Queen’s company was not 
formed until about 1583—and also by companies of boy-players 
from the royal chapels and the grammar schools. These 
companies may be classified as follows: the Earl of Leicester's 
players, Sir Robert Riche’s players, Lord Clinton’s players, and 
Lord Charles Howard’s players; the boys of Paul’s, the Chapel, 
and Windsor choirs, and the scholars of Merchant Taylors’ and 
Westminster schools. At various times, also, the members of 
the Inns of Courts gave performances in their halls. All these 
companies were supported for the pleasure of the court by the 
nobles ; and, at the great festivals, the best performers appeared 
before the Queen. Gradually the boy companies disappeared, 
and the companies of the nobles increased in number and in 
strength. In their spare time these players travelled about, 
giving their performances in public. The drama itself was 
practically non-existent, the performances consisting of mystery- 
plays, morality-plays, or masques. This in brief was the con- 
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dition of theatrical affairs when Elizabeth ascended the throne 
in 1558. 

On April 7th, 1559, a royal proclamation was issued inhibiting 
the performance of all plays and interludes until after the fol- 
lowing All-Hallowstide. This action must not be interpreted 
as antagonistic to the stage and its votaries, but merely as 
a political move to prevent the performance of religious plays 
opposed to the recently-established religion. This proclamation 
was followed by another, dated May 16th, requiring all players 
to obtain a license from the mayor or chief officer of any city 
in which they intended to perform, or from the lord lieutenant 
or two justices of the peace in the case of a shire. Plays 
reflecting on the state, religion, or policy were also forbidden under 
penalties. This proclamation only affected the companies 
playing outside the city, as the London players continued as 
before under the control of the Lord Mayor and Corporation. 
It is also worthy of note that on Twelfth Night, 1560, the first 
recorded city performance of the Elizabethan era took place 
in the Guildhall before the Lord Mayor and Corporation, who 
had previously attended divine service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The year 1563 is memorable, not merely as a ‘‘ plague year,” 
in which over twenty thousand persons died of the plague in 
London, but also as a year in which Archbishop Grindal began 
the struggle between the city and the clergy on the one hand, 
and the stage, backed by the court, on the other. 

The opposition of the clergy can be readily understood. The 
city, from a clerical point of view, was a stronghold of the 
extreme Protestant party, and the city divines regarded the 
stage as a most dangerous snare and delusion of the devil. 
The incipient puritanism of the time fostered the feeling of 
opposition to the stage, which in turn reacted on the religious 
susceptibilities of the puritans, so that the elect were led to 
believe that the plague was a direct punishment from God for 
the wickedness of the stage. The theatrical performances proved 
a strong counter attraction to the services of the church, for 
Sundays and holy days were favourite days for the performance 
of plays in public; and, with many of the weaker members 
of the flock led away from the church to the inn-yards, it can 
be easily understood that the attitude of the church was one 
of. uncompromising hostility. 

The opposition of the civic authorities was based upon more 
varied grounds. In the first place, there was the indubitable fact 
that the collection of all sorts and conditions of men in the 
inn-yards and public play-places contributed largely to the 
dissemination of the plague; whilst the possibility of an uproar 
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and riot occurring in close proximity to the shops and residences 
of the wealthy citizens was a contingency not too remote to 
carry considerable weight with the Common Council. But 
what, perhaps, as much as any other consideration, induced the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation to join hands with the clergy, and 
wage a war of extermination on the stage, was the fact that 
the players were under the patronage of the court; and the 
city, ever jealous of its privileges, resented the attempt made 
by the Privy Council to rob the Corporation of its right to 
control the players within the boundaries of the city itself. 
In this way a most powerful combination was formed—a com- 
bination supported by the strength of religious conviction, an 
honest desire to protect the public health, and the determination 
of the citizens to preserve their ancient rights and privileges. 

Matters were brought to a climax in May, 1574, by the 
granting of a royal patent to the Earl of Leicester’s men—James 
Burbage, John Perkyn, John Lanham, William Johnson, and 
Robert Wylson—which, in addition to other privileges, authorised 
the company to perform in the city. It is evident that the Lord 
Mayor was not disposed to submit tamely to this usurpation of 
his rights as the licensing authority in the city, for on July 22nd 
of the same year the Privy Council found it necessary to send a 
letter requiring the Lord Mayor to admit the company within the 
city. Thereisno record of any direct reply by the Lord Mayor to this. 
demand, but an Act of the Common Council, dated December 6th,,. 
1574, imposing the penalties of fine and imprisonment on any player 
who should presume to perform within the city without a license- 
from the Lord Mayor, may be taken as the city’s answer and w 
declaration of war. 

Soon after this an order was made by the Common Council 
prohibiting the performance of all interludes in public places in the 
city, which, in the following year, caused ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Poor 
Players ’’ to petition the Privy Council for a letter to the Lord 
Mayor, requesting him to grant them permission to play in the 
city, “‘ that they might be properly exercised to appear at Court.” 
A long document was drawn up and sent to the Corporation 
setting forth at length the arguments in favour of the players. 
The Common Council replied to the arguments seriatim, and 
eventually a compromise was arrived at on terms proposed by 
the Corporation. These were that there should be no public 
performances until the number of deaths from the plague in 
London were less than fifty a week; that there should be no 
performances on Sundays, that on holidays there should be no 
playing until after evening prayer, and that the performance 
should end in time for the audience to reach home before dark ; 
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and, lastly, that the ‘“‘Queen’s players” only, in one company, 
should be licensed. 

So far the honours appeared to rest with the city, but the 
victory was rather apparent than real; and the action of the 
city, instead of stamping the life out of the drama, insured 
its ultimate success. Thwarted at every turn in the city, 
James Burbage, in 1576, erected ‘“‘ The Theater” in Shoreditch, 
just without the jurisdiction of the city, where his company 
under their royal patent were free from interference. The 
experiment was eminently successful, and was followed by the 
erection of several other theatres around the city. These were 
the Curtain, also in Shoreditch ; the Rose, built by Henslowe in 
1591, on the south bank of the Thames; the Swan, the Globe; 
and the Fortune. The erection of the first London theatres is 
directly traceable to the action of the civic authorities, which 
thus diverted into a fresh channel the rising stream of dramatic 
activity. 

The existence of The Theatre and the Curtain, both of which 
were opened in 1578, was a direct insult to the Corporation, and 
the displeasure of that body was displayed by their refusal to 
license the inn-yards formerly occupied by the companies playing 
at the new theatres. Frequent complaints were made to the 
Privy Council with regard to the theatres, and the clergy con- 
tinued their denunciation of the theatres and the city play- 
places. In 1579, the contest assumed a literary shape, by 
the publication of The School of Abuse, a bitter invective 
against players by Stephen Gosson, a graduate of Christ Church, 
Oxford. This was followed by a number of similar attacks, one 
of the best known being a Ballad Against Plays, or, as it was 
expressed— 

A ringing retreat courageously sounded, 
Wherein plays and players are fitly confounded. 

It appears, however, that the civic authorities were not above 
employing the pens of disappointed dramatists, whose invective 
was increased by their want of success as supporters of the 
stage. 

On the other side the pen was not idle, as the following 
lines, quoted by J. Payne Collier, in his Annals of the Stage, 
will show :— 

THe Foots or THE City. 
List to my ditty ! 
Alas ! the more the pity, 
From Troynovant’s old city 
The Aldermen and Mayor 
Have driven each poor player. 
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The cause I will declare. 

They wisely do complain 

Of Wilson and Jack Lane, 

And them who do maintain, 
And ’stablish as a rule, 

No one shall play the fool 

But they—a worthy school. 
Without a pipe and tabor 
They only mean to labor 

To teach each oxhead neighbor. 
This is the cause and reason, 
At every time and season, 
That plays are worse than treason. 


In 1582, the city was at last successful, for in that year “the 
magistrates obtained leave from her majesty to thrust the players 
out of the city, and to pull down all playhouses, which was 
accordingly effected.” This victory, however much it may have 
smoothed the ruffled plumes of the city magnates, was robbed of 
its sting by the existence of The Theatre and the Curtain. On 
July 3rd, 1583, the Lord Mayor wrote to the Privy Council 
respecting the neglect of archery and the increase of unlawful 
games and pastimes, to the injury of the city. In the following 
year the Lord Mayor went so far as to send “ two aldermen of 
the court forthe suppressing and pulling down of The Theatre 
and the Curtain ;” but both the buildings survived the attack. 
In 1586, the severity of the plague caused the theatres to be 
shut up for the greater part of the year, but the players were 
now becoming more independent of the court ; and the hostility of 
the city seems to have correspondingly decreased. Indeed, in 1591, 
it was necessary for the Privy Council to write to the Lord Mayor 
requiring him ‘‘ to suppress the performance of plays on Sundays ; 
and also on Thursdays, because they interfered with bear- 
baiting, which was maintained for her majesty’s pleasure.” 
From 1592 to 1597 no plays or play-places are heard of in the 
city, and in this latter year, the dispute between the city and the 
stage, after lasting for thirty-five years, was closed for ever, by 
the erection, within the city proper, of the Blackfriars Theatre, 
which remained open until 1642. 

The struggle for the defence of the privileges of the city had unin- 
tentionally the effect of removing the rising dramatists from the 
enervating patronage of the court to the bracing atmosphere of 
public opinion. No longertied down by the necessity of suiting their 
tragedies and comedies to court performances, the group of 
university dramatists and actors who appeared on the scene in 
1586 paved the way for the great master dramatist who was 
soon to appear. The action of the city authorities resulted in 
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the building of The Theatre and. the Curtain, and the erection of 
those theatres “‘ included the possibility of Shakspere.” 


EUGENE LABICHE. 
By H. SuTHERLAND EpDwaARDs. 


A FRIEND was kind enough to lend me, a few weeks ago, the 
complete dramatic works of Eugéne Labiche; sixty pieces 
of various dimensions bound together in ten volumes. They are, 
within the domain of comedy and farce, of every kind; including, 
it must be admitted, in a few rare instances, le genre ennuyeux. 
In the whole collection there is not one piece—long or short— 
of serious interest. Even in the most philosophical of the 
comedies (and a good many of Labiche’s comedies are based 
on some moral or philosophical idea), there is scarcely one 
serious incident or scene. The somewhat ambitious comedy 
called Moi, which Labiche wrote by invitation for the Théatre 
Frangais, and which was produced at that classical establish- 
ment without much success, contains some emotional passages 
for two mutually devoted young men, who suddenly discover 
that they are in love with the same girl. But the 
skilful dramatist loosens and unties this familiar dramatic 
knot with rapidity and ease. One of the lovers finds that the 
young lady does not care for him in return, and in virtue of 
that selfishness which, in one form or another, is satirized 
throughout the piece, is at once cured of his ill-placed passion. 

The extremely droll farce called Frisette has, moreover, a 
sentimental endiig—a point interesting to note, inasmuch as 
Frisette is the original of our own immortal Bor and Cox. With 
the plots of sixty different pieces in my head, I may perhaps be 
mistaken. But the two just mentioned are the only ones I can 
call to mind in which Labiche’s comedy or farce turns for a 
moment to something like pathos. 

Everyone has heard that Box and Coz is of French origin ;_ but 
from what particular French piece it was derived, I, for one, 
never knew until I read the other day, for the first. time, the 
Frisette of Eugéne Labiche. It is strange as one goes through 
the volumes of this most amusing dramatist, to meet again and 
again the original of some well-known English play—Le Chapeau 
de Paille d’Italie, treated first by John Oxenford, who made a 
portion of it (the foot-bath scene) into a one-act farce, and 
afterwards, with far greater success, by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who, 
in A Wedding March, was content to reduce the five acts of the 
original to three; Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, adapted to the 
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English stage by the late Henry Mayhew, and also by Mr. 
Herman Merivale; Les Petites Mains, converted by Mr. G. R. 
Sims into Crutch and Toothpick; Les Petits Oiseuz, called in 
Mr. Grundy’s English version A Pair of Spectacles: not to 
mention some minor pieces, such as Un Garcon de Chez Véry, 
travestied into English under the title of Whitebait at-Green- 
wich. 

Now the writers of all, or nearly all, the above-named 
adaptations from Labiche’s comedies and farces were dramatists 
who had earned reputation by works of their own invention. 
John: Maddison Morton, however, the recognised author of Box 
and Coz, never produced any absolutely original work; and it is 
difficult, therefore, to understand how he managed to transform 
Frisette, which contains little more than the fundamental idea 
of Box and Coz, into Box and Coz itself. 

Frisette is either a florist or a milliner’s girl, who, going 
out very early in the morning, comes back towards night. One 
evening she finds, not for the first time, that some one has been 
smoking in her room. She makes inquiries without being able to 
obtain from her landlady any satisfactory explanation. Suddenly, 
a young compositor, who has forgotten something, comes back to 
his room—which is also Frisette’s room—to look for the missing 
article. He is smoking a pipe and, without putting it out, begs 
Frisette, who is in occupation, to make herself quite at home. 
Frisette, equally sarcastic, teils him not to mind her, but to go 
on smoking as though the place belonged to him. The composi- 
tor, who is a good young man, regards the situation as rather 
compromising; and he becomes quite alarmed when he finds 
that Frisette has an infant child under her care which might be 
her own; but, as a matter of fact, is hers only by adoption. 
Then it appears that the good young man had once been a bad 
young man ; and that being very much in love with Frisette’s 
most intimate friend, he had, nevertheless, omitted to marry 
her, though the young lady had responded to his affection in such 
@® manner as to render marriage most desirable. A child was 
born—the child Frisette has since adopted; the mother died, 
and the repentance of the young compositor, when the whole of 
the sad story has been unfolded to him, is such that it touches 
the heart of Frisette, who ends by giving her hand to the father 
of the child she had already made her own. Thus the original 
of Box and Coz is constructed on a plot which might serve for 
a full-sized melodrama. 

But Frisette is not the sole French piece in which two persons 
come together in a room each believes to be his own; and 
it is more than possible that Frisette may be only one of two 
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pieces laid under contribution by the ingenious but not inventive 
Maddison-Morton for the formation of Bor and Coz—a super- 
excellent farce, of whatever materials it may be composed. 

If Labiche danced in chains when he attempted to amuse, and 
at the same time edify, the audience of the Théatre Frangais 
with a comedy made to order, he showed himself equally fettered 
in attempting to entertain that august public by means of a small 
one-act piece (La Cigale chez les Fourmis) which he wrote in 
conjunction with Legouvé, the well-known collaborator of Scribe 
in the Bataille de Dames and Adrienne Lecouvreur. So remarkably 
free and easy at the Palais Royal, with Gaussot, Ravel, and 
Hyacinthe for his interpreters, Labiche at the Comédie Fran- 
caise is always on his best behaviour. He makes few, if any 
jokes ; and Legouvé (author of a handbook on literary composi- 
tion) seems to have corrected his French. Moliére was said to 
be no longer Moliére when he put on the burlesque disguise of 
Scapin; and Labiche is no longer Labiche when he casts aside 
his grotesque pleasantries, his wild, fantastic humour. 

The author of those delightfully extravagant farces, La 
Cagnotte and La Grammaire—two favourite pieces of the Im- 
perial repertory, when, under Napoleon III., theatrical repre- 
sentations were given so plentifully at Compiégne—was asked to 
write a comedy for the Emperor’s private theatre; with much 
the same result as when he received a similar invitation from 
the Théatre Francais. All this tells in favour of Labiche’s 
genius. He was at his best when most spontaneous. Writing 
to order for a specified purpose, he was in the position of an 
inspired bard manufacturing poems by Royal Command, or 
in fulfilment of his duties as Versifier to the Court. 

Labiche’s best pieces are already known in England, though 
not, as a rule, in connection with Labiche’s name. Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon, however, and La Grammaire, have both been 
published in annotated editions, with the author’s name on the 
title-page, for the use of English schools; the teachers of the 
present day wishing, apparently, to amuse their pupils as well 
as instruct them. Labiche had (for his ready wit) been elected 
a member of the French Academy, and this alone gives to his 
best works a sort of classical stamp. On the occasion of his 
formal reception, the academician who received him laid stress, 
I remember, on the. fact that though his works may not be 
absolutely free from impropriety, he touches doubtful topics, 
unbecoming themes, without dwelling upon them, and only with 
the view of provoking laughter. Indeed,the frank gaiety of 
Labiche carries off a situation, and causes it to be forgotten in 
the hilarity it has called forth, where the cold-blooded cynicism 
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of Zola would deliberately extract from it all its horror. 
Looking upon everything with the eye of a comedy writer, and 
seeing in all complications nothing but the comic, the droll, the 
utterly grotesque side, Labiche seems as innocent in the midst 
of vicious as of virtuous surroundings. Those of his comedies 
which have been done into English are absolutely harmless. 
But he has written others on the subject of the eternal ménage 
& trois, which in England would not be so regarded. The 
lover, however, in these pieces has an exceedingly bad time, 
and he is sometimes rendered supremely ridiculous. 

All might have been inspired by one line in Moliére, which 
I will not quote, but which sets forth that the position of 
deceived husband “has, like other things, its advantages.”’ 
This great principle is exemplified in three very ingenious and 
amusing acts, constituting together the brilliant Palais Royal 
comedy called Le Plus Heureux des Trois. ‘‘ The happiest of the 
Three” is of course the husband. Troubled by her conscience, 
the wife does all she can in the way of delicate attentions to 
atone for her misconduct. The young man places himself 
absolutely at the husband’s disposal, executing his commissions, 
watering his plants, digging his garden, and repairing his 
furniture. The guilty pair, meanwhile, live in a constant state 
of anxiety and terror. Every moment they are on the point 
of being discovered, and they know no peace until at last the 
young man, in order to quiet the husband’s suspicions, which 
have at last been roused, hastens, with the fullest consent and 
approbation of the wife, to marry a young woman whom he 
does not love. 

In Célimare le Bien Aimé, a gentleman with a past, which on 
getting married he strives to bury, finds this inexorable past 
rising up against him in the most unexpected forms. The hus- 
bands of his former loves are all devoted to him; and one of them, 
who is now a widower, insists quite pathetically on spending all 
his time with Célimare just as Célimare, “‘ when they were all 
there so happy together,” used to spend all his time with him. 
Ihave not been able to determine the exact moral basis of this 
piece ; which is, in any case, wonderfully diverting. 

In a third of what, at first, seems to be one of Labiche’s ordinary 
triangular comedies the triangle is, by the addition of a new 
primary character, converted into a square. In this dramatic 
quadrilateral one side is formed by the wife, a second side by 
the husband, a third by the first of two lovers, and the fourth 
by the second of these lovers. The second lover, as yet 
unsuspected, loathes the first, and, setting the husband upon 
him, forms a plan for his destruction. But the husband is a man 
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of peace, and cannot execute the terrible vengeance placed 
within his reach. In spite of everything, moreover, he likes 
No. 1; @ retired officer, who for years past has played piquet 
or écarté with him every evening, who once fought a duel on his 
behalf, and whom by a timely loan he has saved from bank- 
ruptcy. This last point is worth noting; for all who have seen 
or read Le Voyage de M. Perrichon will remember that, according 
to Labiche’s philosophy, the men we really like are not those who 
have placed us under an obligation, but those whom we have 
ourselves obliged. In the end, Lover No. 2, who claims to be 
the ruler of some unfamiliar territory in the remoter parts of 
Mexico, finding that the husband will neither poison Lover No. 1, 
nor, by the mere pressure of a finger, push him over a Swiss 
cataract, resolves himself to despatch the hated rival. A forest 
duel in the American style is arranged. But the husband, 
unable to bear the idéa of his old friend being shot through the 
heart, tells him by what device the Mexican proposes first to 
draw his fire, and then mercilessly put him to death. The 
Mexican, however, changes his plan of attack. Borrowing an 
idea from the last act of Macbeth—or, perhaps, from our Jack 
in the Green of May Day—he arrays himself in a garment of 
leaves and branches so that he may advance unobserved upon 
his unconscious antagonist. Thus attired, however, he meets 
the first cause of all these complications, and embracing 
her, in spite of his sylvan costume, is caught in the act by 
the astounded and indignant husband. Lover No. 1 coming 
in at the same time, the husband, deeply moved, exclaims 
to him: ‘Behold the woman for whom you sacrificed our 
friendship !” 

The Mexican, at the sight of the loved one, had placed his 
rifle against the wall; and the husband now seizes it and 
threatens to shoot this second, and by far the most offensive, 
of his betrayers, unless he swears to take the lady away with 
him, once and for ever, to his kingdom beyond the sea. 

Having got rid of these two most objectionable characters, the 
husband, Martin by name, considers what he shall do with his 
faithless friend, the retired officer. 

‘“* How could you do such a thing!” he exclaims. 

“« Détais officier d’Etat Major!” replies the Captain in a tone 
at once of repentance and of excuse. It was expected of him; 
and the uniform was so brilliant ! 

He might have added, but that the explanation would have 
been unbecoming, that he did not know M. Martin at the begin- 
ning of the affair, and that, after making his personal acquaint- 
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ance, he found it impossible, in spite of earnest endeavours, 
to liberate himself from the persistently unfaithful wife. But 
he confines himself to the main fact. J’étais officier d’Etat 
Major ! 

The betrayer must be punished, however. M. Martin asks 
him how much money he has. The Captain possesses so many 
thousand francs. ‘‘ With that sum,” says M. Martin, ‘‘ you will 
found a prize. It shall be called Le Prix Martin, and be awarded 
annually to the author of the ablest essay on the infamy 
of perverting the wife of one’s best friend. You might compete 
for it yourself,” he adds. 

The two old friends have now both been deceived ; a reflection 
from which Martin derives considerable satisfaction. They are 
about to part for ever. On this point Martin is inexorable. 
He cannot help reflecting, however, as he sits down to a table on 
which there happens to be a pack of cards, that the Captain once 
fought for him. 

“You shed your blood,” he says, ‘“‘ for my sake!” He takes up 
the cards and proceeds mechanically to shuffle them. 

“Nor can I forget,” replies the Captain, who is now also 
sitting at the table, “‘ that you once saved me from ruin.” 

“That was a trifle,” says Martin. ‘‘ Please cut.” 

““No! whatever else I may be,” continues the Captain, as he 
cuts the cards, “I am not ungrateful.” 

‘‘You have other faults,” answers Martin, dealing the cards. 
‘* Diamonds are trumps.” 

** And I hold the king!” cries the Captain. 

‘“* Always the king!” exclaims Martin. 

‘‘ But this time,” says the Captain with a contrite air, ‘‘ I shall 
not mark it.” 

‘His repentance already begins!”” murmurs Martin; and the 
curtain falls on the two deadly foes already half reconciled, 
partly by mutual regard—chiefly by invincible habit. 

It must be added that this excellent comedy—Labiche’s 
very best in one particular style—was written in collabora- 
tion with his intimate and admiring friend, Emile Augier, 
who certainly lost nothing by being taken to the Palais 
Royal, where Le Prix Martin was produced, though Labiche 
lost a good deal when he was carried by Legouvé to the Comédie 
Francaise. 

The “cry from the heart” uttered by Martin when he sees 
his wife in the arms of the Mexican, “‘ Behold the woman to 
whom you have sacrificed our friendship!” is too dramatic not 
to be by Augier. It is worthy of Balzac, and not in the least like 
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Labiche, who (to vary one of the last remarks of M. Martin to 
the Captain) “has other merits ’’—and very considerable ones. 


ENGLISH ACTORS IN GERMANY. 
By A. B. 


A LECTURE was recently given by Dr. Philips, before the 

New Philological Society of Cologne, on ‘“‘ The Wanderings 
of English Actors in Germany.” The lecturer observed that it 
was not generally known that 300 years ago dramatic art 
in Germany was entirely under English influence. It is true 
that in the second half of the sixteenth century there were 
permanent theatres in some German towns, such as Augsburg 
and Nuremburg; but the performers were school-children or 
honest artisans, so that there could be no question of any artistic 
qualities in the acting. Nevertheless, at the same period 
dramatic art was in full bloom in England, and in addition to 
the Court, some of the nobility kept regular dramatic companies. 

So great was the competition and ambition of these little 
societies of actors, that not only London, but even England 
proved too small for them ; and in the last decade of Elizabeth’s 
reign it was no unusual thing to meet with travelling companies 
of English comedians in Holland, Germany, and Denmark. In 
many princely residences they gave long performances ; but they 
were not above going elsewhere when it paid them to do so. 
These light-hearted birds of passage visited Cologne among other 
places, and the council made definite regulations as to giving 
permission to act and the prices to be paid for admission; at 
the same time exercising a careful censorship over the pieces 
performed. Later on, when these companies had more success, 
and earned considerable sums of money, the Council decided 
to levy an “‘ amusement tax,” and only permitted performances 
on condition of by no means nominal contributions to the support 
of the town orphans and foundlings. The desolation which befell 
Germany during the Thirty Years’ War interrupted the visits of 
the English actors; but they made their appearance again as soon 
as peace was declared. The performances were at first given 
exclusively in the English language, and this circumstance 
makes it easy to understand why the clown plays so important 
a part in these pieces. It is not until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century that it is recorded that English companies 
gave German pieces, original and translated. In the year 1611, 
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for instance, the ‘‘ German comedy of the Jew of Venice, from 
the English,” appeared upon the boards in Halle. 


THE PRICE OF THE PLAY. 
By Ernest KvHeE. 


T last! It has been talked of again and again, discussed 

A from every conceivable point of view, and advocated far 
and wide; but, until now, it has always ended in smoke. By 
“it” I refer to a great reform in matters theatrical, and one 
which we are to owe shortly to Mr. Tree. The other day this 
actor-manager sent us a message across the seas which was 
certainly far more gratifying to the general community than 
the self-glorification paragraphs that usually reach London con- 
cerning the doings of our stage favourites when they visit our 
cousins in America. It is always pleasant, of course, to hear 
of the triumphal progress, of our friends of the footlights in the 
new world, where the dramatic art, beyond doubt, is better 
understood and more discriminately appreciated than we are 
sometimes led to believe. But from the personal and purely 
egotistical standpoint of the playgoer, Mr. Tree’s “ message 
of peace” was worth all the trumpet-blowing and echoes of 
critical eulogies that are so frequently wafted to us from across 
the herring-pond. The sum and substance of it was this: that 
when he begins his season at the new and sumptuous theatre 
hard by his old home, which he has built on the site of a once 
famous opera-house, he is going to give the play-lover of modest 
means, whose wants in this respect have for years been per- 
sistently neglected, the opportunity of seeing a play acted, 
staged, and produced according to all our modern requirements, 
for a reasonable sum, without having to endure the discomforts, 
fatigue, and inconvenience involved by fighting his way into 
the pit, or else by occupying a seat in unpleasant proximity 
to the roof and looking down upon the stage from the stuffy 
altitude of an upper circle. 

It will be said that there is nothing new in all this, that the 
thing has been tried before, and that, as for Mr. Tree, his 
intention to take such a step as is now announced was pro- 
claimed long ago. It is perfectly true that an intimation to 
this effect was made public when it became known that the 
Haymarket manager was going to shift his quarters; but the 
Wwiseacres—who are so wonderfully wise—shook their clever 
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heads, turned up their superior noses, and-scouted the idea 
as preposterous. And then came so-called “ official” contra- 
dictions, only to be followed, as has now been seen, by an 
official confirmation of the original announcement. But all’s 
well that ends well, and so this side of the question may well 
be dropped. When we turn, however, to the stale, hackneyed, 
and threadbare argument—urged, assuredly, in the managerial 
and not in the playgoer’s interests—that there is no real public 
want for such a reform as is now happily to be instituted, what 
are the true facts? Simply these: that for years out of mind, 
with the exception of one or two isolated cases, when an 
attempt was made to draw the public to second-rate or mediocre 
productions by the bait of ‘‘ popular prices,” theatre-goers at 
the west-end have had to submit to the state of things 
inaugurated under the old Bancroft régime, and either pay for 
their evening’s amusement a sum out of all proportion to their 
means, or meekly put up with the hardships and tiresome 
disabilities indicated above. Just consider for one moment the 
position in which the London playgoer of to-day really finds 
himself! He is anxious to see and judge for himself the merits 
of the latest and most approved production. Probably it will 
be a “musical comedy ;”—but let that pass. If he happens 
to be endowed with a fair share of the world’s riches, he can 
go to the box-office and book in advance a couple of seats (the 
manager will allow him to take more if he likes)—one for 
himself, and one for his wife, his sister, his cousin, or his 
aunt (in all probability, though, not the latter). It is reasonable 
to assume that the persons who care to spend an evening at 
the play in solitary grandeur are in a minority; so that it comes 
to this—that, let alone incidental expenses in the way of cabs, 
programmes, cloak-rooms, and gratuities (which are sometimes 
prohibited, but never refused), his night’s entertainment costs 
the affluent playgoer a guinea. To make matters short, the 
comfort-loving theatre-goer has also the option of a seat in the 
dress-circle for 7s. 6d., and then the only other reserved places 
(leaving, of course, the private box of the Croesus out of the 
question) are in that hot, stifling, and lofty region known as 
the “upper circle”—surely an ironical designation. Here, 
unless you chance to find yourself in the front row, you are 
in possession, I venture to affirm, of a perfectly odious “ coign 
of vantage,’ and one, nevertheless, for which you have to pay 
four or five shillings. Your only other alternative is the pit 
or the abode of the ‘‘ gods,” as to which I have already spoken, 
but which, in reality, hardly enter into the question at all. 
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In a word, the London manager considers, apparently, that 
there are only two classes of playgoers—those who want luxuries 
and can afford to pay for them, and those who don’t want 
luxuries and can’t. He is labouring under a monumental 
delusion. He is altogether wrong in his reckoning ; for he has left 
out of account, snapped his fingers at, and entirely ignored the 
existence of the man of culture, of refinement, and of taste in all 
that concerns art, who is devoted to the drama, but utterly 
unable to do things en prince, and wholly averse to going to the 
other extreme. We all know that man (needless to say he does 
mot come from Sheffield). We meet him every day, and at 
dinner, even in a chop-house; he is something of an epicure. 
But the theatrical manager apparently has never even heard of 
him, and remains, therefore, content to win the suffrages of the 
two classes I have named, and remain oblivious to the claims of 
that large section of the public—for it is, without doubt, a large 
one—that now stays away from the theatre simply because 
inadequate provision is made for it. It all amounts to this: 
that half the people who now pay four shillings for the privilege 
of sitting in that abominable “ upper circle” would gladly give 
another shilling for a really commodious seat in a good part of 
the house; while at least half of those who, by reason of the 
discomfort of sitting elsewhere, now occasionally go to the play 
“in style,” and take a stall or dress-circle ticket at great personal 
sacrifice, would go twice as often if they could have a good seat 
not far removed from the stage for less money. But this obvious 
and salient fact is ignored, in the same way as the would-be 
playgoer aforesaid, who now solves the difficulty by simply 
“‘staying away,’ save on rare occasions, and in the same way as 
is the vital competition—undreamt of a few years ago—that the 
west-end managers now have to face at the hands of their 
confréres in the suburbs. I recollect reading in the columns of 
The Theatre a highly interesting and suggestive article as to the 
influence likely to be exerted in time on the managerial coffers 
in London proper by the rapid growth of the movement for 
building outlying playhouses, and educating suburban dwellers 
up to appreciating the compliment thus paid them. On that 
point, therefore, I need offer no remarks. Suffice it that the 
extent of the said “influence” must be palpable to the least 
thoughtful when it is found that theatres like the Grand at 
Islington, the Métropole in Camberwell, and the new house at 
Brixton—to mention only three—are packed, in and out of 
season, whenever a west-end success is brought to their boards ; 
and packed, be it remembered, by an audience which pays, on a 
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rough computation, from forty to sixty per cent. less for its 
amusement than does any audience in the west-end. 

But does the west-end lessee recognise this influence which 
everybody else sees is at work? Not he. He is supremely 
indifferent to it, seemingly, and is content to let things go on in 
the “old sweet way,” and take, it may be supposed, a roseate 
view of the future. He believes in Doctor Pangloss’s creed. 
But, all the same, he had his experience when the music-halls 
came along, their forerunners having been swept away, and, by 
the prettiness, brightness, and all-round attractiveness of the 
entertainment they offered to the public, took thousands of 
people away from the theatres—and kept them, be it added, 
ever since. And why? Not only because the entertainment 
given is immeasurably superior to and more refined than that 
which used formerly to pass muster for an evening’s “amusement,” 
but also because the prices charged are reasonable and not out 
of all proportion to the outlay involved by the management. 

For this, after all, is the crux of the whole business from the 
ethical point of view. There are two sides to every question, 
and I should be sorry to lay myself open to the suspicion that, 
in my opinion, our managers, one and all, are charging playgoers 
more than they are justified in demanding. It stands to reason 
that the enormous expenses incurred, for example, by Sir 
Henry Irving ina Lyceum production, by Mr. Alexander with an 
elaborate Shaksperian revival or even a Prisoner of Zenda, by 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte, with a full band and chorus in addition to a 
big salary list, or in the same way by Mr. George Edwardes with 
such artists as Miss Marie Tempest, Mr. Hayden Coffin, and 
Miss Letty Lind, and as with those who make up the stupendous 
combination in The Circus Girl, cannot possibly run their shows 
at provincial prices. But if these gentlemen, notwithstanding 
their enormous outlay, can make a profit—and a handsome one— 
with ten-and-sixpenny stalls, how is it that the minor managers, 
such as those, say, who produce a farcical comedy with a small 
and comparatively inexpensive cast, who have a far smaller rent to 
pay, a so-called ‘‘ orchestra ’’ of eight or nine performers, and one or 
two unpretentious ‘‘ sets” to find—how comes it that they cannot 
see fit to admit the public at prices below thoseimposed by managers 
whose initial and weekly expenses are at least three times as great ? 
That there is something radically wrong here must be patent to 
anybody who has given the subject one moment’s consideration, 
The difficulty, as voiced by the proprietors, would seem to be the 
old one—that if they reduce tke prices of admission the public 
would at once grow suspicious, and say to themselves: “ This 
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must be an inferior sort of production that can be run so cheaply 
as to enable us to see it for less than we are accustomed to pay.’ 
Let us assume that this is the case, and that the public are 
sufficiently fatuous and illogical to reason in this way. But 
there still remains one escape from the difficulty, and with Mr. 
Tree rests the credit—if not of having discovered it, at least of 
being the first manager of position and authority to avail himself 
of it. In other words, he has adopted, or rather is about to 
adopt, a system of “‘ intermediate” prices, and will make a bold 
and practical attempt by instituting “‘ second-price”’ stalls and 
dress-circle seats, to meet the demands of those who for years 
have cried out against the excessive cost of playgoing ‘in 
comfort,” and have strenuously advocated reform in this 
connection. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE past month has been somewhat uneventful, so far as 
productions of any real significance are concerned. But 
the immediate future promises to be more fruitful, inasmuch as, 
apart from the first performance in English of Madame Sans-Géne, 
unfortunately postponed for some little time owing to the 
regretted illness of Miss Ellen Terry, at the Lyceum, we are to 
have very shortly two important new plays—The Princess 
and the Butterfly: or the Fantastics, by Mr. A. W. Pinero, at 
the St. James’s, and The Physician, by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, at the Criterion. 


NELSON’s ENCHANTRESS. 
A Play, in Four Acts, by Risp—en Home. Produced at the Avenue Theatre, February 11. 


Ferdinand .. .. Mr. CHarLes GooDHART Captain Hardy be e» Mr. Franx DyaLt 
Sir William Hamilton Mr, Nutcompe GovuLtp Lieutenant Nisbet .. -- Mr. E. H. Brooke 
Sir John Trevor... -.-Mr. Sypnzy BrovcH Servant to Romney.. ee Mr. J. WILLEs 
Captain Horatio Nelson Mr. Forses RopeRTsON Queen of Naples... -.- Miss CLana DENMAN 
The Hon. Charles Greville ..Mr. A. ELwoop Mrs. Cadogan wi .- Mrs. E. H. Brooke 
George Romney .. .. Mr. P. Ben GREET Bridget ae Miss Marianne CALDWELL 
Captain The Hon. H. Blackwood Miss Emma Hart .. Mrs, Patrick CAMPBELL 


Mr. C. M. Lowne 


Nelson’s Enchantress stands condemned both historically and 
dramatically, for neither does the piece afford a true impression 
of the events with which it deals, nor is it a good play. As 
a series of independent pictures it might possibly be allowed to 
pass, but something more than that is rightly demanded at the 
theatre. The authoress, who conceals her identity under the 
pseudonym of “‘ Risden Home,” has undertaken the impossible 
task of whitewashing Emma Hart, and the attempt, it has to be 
said, has only resulted in failure. In her endeavour to accom- 
plish this, she has not scrupled to pervert history, to suppress 
or to distort any facts that failed to accord with her theories, 
and, worst of all, to degrade and belittle the character of 
England’s greatest naval hero. To add to her crimes, she has 
produced a drama feebly written and inadequately treated. At 
every turn the hand of the novice can be discerned. It is 
revealed in the sketchiness of the characterisation, the inadequacy 
of the motives, and the lack of dramatic fibre throughout the 
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piece. The real history of the relations existing between 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton is well known, and has long since 
replaced the fictitious version circulated by the lady herself. 
We would not pay “ Risden Home” so poor a compliment as 
to suggest that she is ignorant of the circumstance, although 
_ the only alternative left us is to condemn her on the score of 
wild perversity. Her play is crowded with anachronisms and 
incidents for which there is absolutely no authority. It opens 
in Romney’s studio in the year 1786. Thither the beautiful 
Emma has repaired to sit for the great painter, and there we 
find her sparring and quarrelling with her protector, Charles 
Greville. Presently Nelson himself is introduced—Nelson, 
who at that moment was in the West Indies paying somewhat 
frigid court to his future wife, Mrs. Nisbet! Emma’s odd 
behaviour at Ranelagh is offered as a sufficient reason for the 
rupture between Greville and herself, and, stung to the quick 
by her lover’s reproaches, she vows she will become Sir William 
Hamilton’s wife. Thus is history written—on the stage! 
Twelve years elapse, and the scene changes to a room in the 
British Embassy at Naples: Here again we become the victims 
of ‘“‘Risden Home’s” imagination. Emma Hart, now Lady 
Hamilton, openly confesses her love to Nelson, but, in a burst 
of magnanimity, insists on sending him back to England and 
to duty. To the period during which she was Sir William’s 
mistress, or to the facile transfer of her affections from Greville 
to him, there is, of course, no allusion. For all that we learn 
from “‘ Risden Home,” Emma might have been the purest and 
most cruelly maligned woman in the world. Five years later 
we assist at her parting with Nelson, at Merton, whence he 
goes forth to take command of the fleet, and win death and 
everlasting honour at the battle of Trafalgar. The last act is 
little more than a tableau, representing the familiar scene in 
the cockpit of the fleet, where Nelson dies in the arms of 
Hardy at the moment of his greatest triumph. Let us repeat, 
however, that such episodical presentments do not constitute 
a play and Nelson’s Enchantress consequently leaves the audience 
cold and unsatisfied. Nor are the characters sufficiently life- 
like to afford the performers any opportunity for scoring a 
success. In appearance Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Nelson left 
nothing to be desired, but the man himself is only faintly out- 
lined. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Lady Hamilton was a distinct 
disappointment. The opening scenes were played with con- 
siderable charm and vivacity, but as the piece progressed 
Mrs. Campbell seemed to lose her hold upon the part, the 
emotional side of which appeared to be entirely beyond her 
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powers of expression. Mr. Arthur Elwood made an admirable 
Greville, at all times firm, dignified, and impressive, while 
Mr. Sydney Brough, if occasionally a trifle too hysterical, was 
effective as Sir John Trevor. The remaining characters are 
of so shadowy a kind as hardly to call for notice. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON. 
A Play, in Four Acts, by Witson Barrett. Produced at the Lyric Theatre, February 6. 


Zoar .. ae iva .. Mr. ALFRED Brypone | Heldia me ae -- Miss Ross-Se.wicke 
Lemuel ee <e .. Mr. Witson Barrett | Alorus aF sc .-Mr, Amprosz Mannine 
Jediah wo a Mr. Franktin McLeay | Mananahim ee oe Mr. Percy Foster 
Sabaal “ ae .. Mr.CHartes Hupson | Parnach .. ve .- Mr.Gzorere BERNAGE 
Hezron - .. Mr.GgorGe WENSLEYDALE | Secheni... - .. Mr. NonMAN JEFFRIES 

aS vie wa .. Mr. Horace Hopces | Elcia ee - -. Miss Liy Hansury 
Elkanus +e es .. Mr. StTarrorD Smita | Meraioth .. * Miss Constance CoLLizR 
Naomi sie ie ..Miss HELEN Bancrort | Sarepta.. ee .» Miss Daisy BELMorE 
Elna oe oe .. Miss Maup Jerrries | Zephathah oe oe Miss ELLEN Goss 


Seldom has a more beautiful series of stage pictures been 
provided for the delectation of the spectator than that presented 
in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s new play, The Daughters of Babylon. 
By the wonderful magic of the scene-painter, the imagination 
of the audience is at once captured and held enthralled as picture 
after picture of unparalleled loveliness unfolds itself. The sweet 
pastoral simplicity of the first, revealing Naomi’s Well, with 
its vast expanse of surrounding country, supplies a startling 
contrast to the exquisite glimpse that follows of Babylon by 
night, illumined by countless flaring beacons, its massive 
buildings assuming a softened aspect under the clear light of 
the moon, while, through the silent city, flows the mighty 
Euphrates. Take, again, the scene in the public square, with 
its animated crowd, its richly attired citizens, and picturesque 
slaves. Or pass to that depicting the Judgment Seat by the 
City of Zoar, where Lemuel confronts the entire tribe, and is 
called upon to answer to his brother’s charge of having tempted 
away and seduced Elna, his betrothed. Others there are of 
a scarcely less striking nature, the whole constituting a sin- 
gularly enticing feast for the eye of the onlooker. Judged from 
the pictorial side alone, the play fulfils, and indeed surpasses, 
all possible requirements. 

In the matter of pure stage-craft, it does not, on the other 
hand, rank with The Sign of the Cross. The plot of the later 
piece is developed with much less skill; nor is there to be found 
in it the same sustained interest or directness of purpose. So far 
as the dialogue is concerned, there is little to choose between the 
two works, both being written in a pretentious and bombastic 
style, calculated to deceive only the ignorant as to its hollowness. 
Nor is there any evidence that Mr. Barrett possesses more than 
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a superficial knowledge of the times and people of which he 
treats. True, he has drawn largely upon the Old Testament for 
the purposes of his play; but an author may do that and yet 
give abundant proof that he has failed to be inspired by the real 
spirit of the period. Let us, however, offer as briefly as possible 
a sketch of the story invented by Mr. Barrett. Elna, although 
betrothed to Jediah, son of Zoar, loves and is beloved by Lemuel, 
Jediah’s younger brother. Recognising his brother’s rights, 
Lemuel departs for Babylon, whither he is followed by Elna, 
attired as a boy. In Babylon, Lemuel becomes a welcome guest 
at the house of Ishtar, a beautiful courtesan whose attentions he 
suffers with the view of fostering a conspiracy which has for its 
motive the overthrow of the Babylonian power and the release 
of the Jews from their captivity. Aided by chance, Elna discovers 
Lemuel at Ishtar’s side. Ishtar herself speedily penetrates the 
other’s secret, and a charge of uttering treasonable sentiments 
having been brought against Lemuel, the two lovers are thrown 
into prison. Meanwhile, Jediah, eager for revenge, has followed 
them to the capital, but finds himself thwarted by Ishtar, whom 
at an earlier period he had-himself lured away from her husband, 
thus committing the very crime with which he charges his 
brother. By the king’s command Lemuel and Elna are 
exposed for sale in the public square, and respactively ‘“‘ knocked 
down” to Ishtar and to Alorus, the latter a Babylonian noble 
who has been struck by the girl’s beauty. At the critical 
moment, however, a revolt takes place, and the two escape. 
From Babylon they fly to Zoar, determined to invite the judg- 
ment of the tribe upon their conduct. Thither they are followed 
by Ishtar and Alorus, both of whom are now converted 
characters. Jediah, acting in the double capacity of accuser 
and of judge, denounces his brother, but is suddenly non- 
plussed by the unexpected appearance of Ishtar, who, in 
a strangely melodramatic scene, forces him to retract all he has 
said, and to clear Lemuel’s character. Of the performance 
it is possible to speak in terms of considerable praise. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, as Lemuel, played with characteristic force, 
although the extreme wordiness of the part somewhat militated 
against his success. Very graceful and tender was Miss Maud 
Jeffries as Elna, while Miss Lily Hanbury made a handsome 
and powerful Ishtar, albeit her manner tended occasionally to 
over-emphasis. Mr. Franklin McLeay, admirable otherwise as 
Jediah, also displayed rather too great a partiality for melo- 
dramatic means. Two less important parts were most effectively 
sustained by Mr. Charles Hudson and Mr. Horace Hodges, while 
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Mr. Ambrose Manning’s impersonation of Alorus deserves to 
figure among the chief successes of the evening. 


His MAJEstTy. 


A Comic Opera, in Two Acts, by F. C. Burnanp and R.C. Lenmann. Music by A, C. MACKENZIE. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre, February 20. 


Ferdinand the Fifth ..Mr. Gzorcz GrossmITH Adam Mr. HERBERT WORKMAN 


unt Cosmo .. os Mr. Scorr RussELL Princess Lucilla Chloris Miss FLoRENCE PERRY 
Baron Vincentius ee Mr. Jonzs HEwsox Felice .. Madame Inxa Patmay 
Baron Michae! .. Mr. EarRLpon Duchess Gonzara - -» Miss MacauLay 
Prince Max ee Mr. CHARLES KENNINGHAM Dame Gertrude.. -. Miss Bessre BonsaLh 
Mopolio VII, .. -.» Mr. FRED BILLINGTON Helena .. - a Miss Jess1z Rosx 
Boodel .. - Mr. WatTErR PassMoRE Dorothea .. ee a Miss Ruts VINCENT 
Herr Schnippentrimmer Mr. Bryan Claudina .. we «> Miss Minprep BakER 


Chevalier Klarkstein de Frise Mr. H. Cuer.es 


The event of the month in the domain of comic opera was the 
production of His Majesty at the Savoy. For this piece several 
hands were responsible, Mr. F. C. Burnand inventing the plot 
and writing the dialogue, Messrs. R. C. Lehmann and Adrian 
Ross furnishing the lyrics between them, while Sir A. C. Mac- 
kenzie composed the music. In such cases ‘‘ too many cooks” 
is invariably the complaint when all does not go well; but in 
the present instance the old adage only applies in a limited sense, 
inasmuch as the broth was by no means spoilt—it only suffered, 
like an Italian menestrone, from the undue thickness and 
excessive quantity of its ingredients. The natural remedy to 
suggest would be the addition of some good strong ordinary 
bouillon, but as a matter of fact there was too much of His 
Majesty already, and it was only by a cutting-down process that 
the correct balance of parts could possibly be restored. By now 
this has doubtless been done, and if well done, we see no reason 
why the new Savoy opera should not have been converted from 
a questionable into a solid and certain success. 

Mr. Burnand does not pretend to have constructed a brand- 
new plot. So much may be gathered from the satirical 
utterances of his amateur detective, Boodel, whose ‘‘ dramatic 
instinct” enables him to guess the old woodcutter’s story of the 
child and the box left in his charge by the mysterious lady. It 
is “‘ most interesting,’ he remarks, but “ too old and too obvious 
to be true.”” Nevertheless, it makes a good basis for a comic 
opera book, and the development is by no means lacking in 
novel features, these being evolved for the greater part from the 
peculiarities of the vain and self-sufficient ruler of Vignolia, who 
forms the central figure in the action. Mr. George Grossmith | 
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was too nervous on the first night to do entire justice either to 
himself or to this cleverly-conceived personage, in whom it is easy 
to trace certain characteristics not altogether unlike those which 
distinguish a youthful and impulsive monarch of our own time. 
The idea of a royal picture gallery, containing only canvases 
signed Rex pinzit, and thrown open gratuitously to an un- 
responsive public, is distinctly funny; and not less so is the 
notion of sending samples of his majesty’s skill as gifts to 
neighbouring sovereigns, one of whom “ rejects” the proffered 
gem, and thereby creates a casus belli essential to the working 
out of the story. But there are many such “‘ happy thoughts ” in 
Mr. Burnand’s libretto, especially the first act, and the only pity 
is that the dramatic interest begins to fall off just where it ought 
to be strongest, otherwise the scene between Boodel and King 
Mopolio (who only comes upon the stage a few minutes before 
the curtain falls) should prove, in the hands of clever comedians 
like Mr. Passmore and Mr. Fred Billington, one of the most 
diverting in the opera. As it is, the former has previously con- 
trived to “‘ skim off the cream” at every opportunity for comic 
effect, doing so, moreover, by dint of sheer talent and well-directed 
energy. Mr. Grossmith’s humour is of a different calibre, but 
he plays a difficult role with skill, and really has no need to fall 
back upon imitations of Mr. Beerbohm Tree as a means of 
entertaining his audience. 

The music of His Majesty is, apart from its wealth of technical 
resource and refined melody, remarkable for the fact that it is 
not in the slightest degree Sullivanesque. Dealing, as he had 
to, with characters and lyrics that savour rather strongly of the 
Gilbertian flavour, Sir A. C. Mackenzie must have found it 
anything but an easy task to avoid suggestions or reminiscences 
of his accomplished brother composer. That he has succeeded 
in doing so, and yet written number after number abounding 
in tunefulness and spirit, is an immense tribute to his indi- 
viduality. Occasionally, it is true, he is a shade too serious, 
while here and there the smartness of the lyrics (notably those 
of Adrian Ross) has tempted him to dwell upon his themes at 
excessive length; but the ingenuity of it all is palpable, and 
the humour of the orchestration is in itself a treat for the 
cultivated listener. The two songs for Felice are charming, and 
they are sung with much verve by handsome Ilka Palmay. 
Miss Florence Perry and Mr. Charles Kenningham also sing 
admirably, besides contributing their share towards the success 
of the capital concerted music. It would take too long to dwell 
in detail upon the excellent performance and the superb mise- 
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en-scene of His Majesty. In these respects, at least, nothing 
better has been seen at the Savoy. 


MARIANA. 


A play, in Four Acts, by Jose EcueGaray, translated by James Graham. Produced at the Court 
Theatre, February 22. 


Daniel de Montoya .. .. Mr. H. B. Invine Ramon .. = -. Mr. GzorG® BancrorT 
Don Felipe os .. My. Hermann Vezin Dona Clara .» Miss BeveRLY SITGREAVES 
Don Pablo ae -. Mr. Epwarp O'Ng11. Dona Luisa ee wa Miss Mary KEEGAN 
DonCastulo .. os Mr. James WELCH Claudia .. +e .» Miss Mapet Hackney 
Arturo... sia .. Mr. Martin Harvey Mariana... Miss ExizaBeTH Rosins 


The name of José Echegaray is, or ought to be, famliar to 
readers of The Theatre, in the pages of which constant references 
to his work appeared long before his fame had spread beyond 
the confines of the Peninsula. At present Echegaray holds the 
position of leading dramatist in Spain. That he does so by 
right of conquest his marvellous fecundity and unquestionable 
ability fully attest. Author ofsome sixty plays, he has written 
nothing which does not demand attention by virtue of its cleverness 
and ingenuity. Unequal he certainly is, but even at his 
worst he stands a head and shoulders above the most famous 
of his contemporaries. Although in some respects a notable 
piece of work, Mariana can hardly be classed among its author’s 
most successful efforts. It gives the impression of having been 
thought out and written at fever heat, while constructively it 
leaves something to be desired. As an example of drawing- 
room melodrama, the play, nevertheless, deserves high praise. 
The interest is seldom allowed to waver, while the skill shown 
by the writer: in following one powerful situation by 
another even stronger is undoubted. The story can be 
related in a few lines. Daniel de Montoya, an impetuous youth, 
loves Mariana, who, however, is apparently undecided whether 
to bestow her hand upon him or upon an elderly admirer, Don 
Pablo. Finally she chooses Daniel. But at the very moment 
of doing so, she discovers that it was the young man’s father 
who ruined her mother and brought dishonour on her family. 
Overwhelmed by the fact, she becomes Don Pablo’s wife. 
Conscious that she still loves Daniel, she exacts from her 
husband a promise that should he ever find her straying from 
the path of honour he will kill her without compunction. 
This he pledges himself to do. The expected moment 
arrives. Daniel forces his way into Don Pablo’s house, and 
endeavours to persuade Mariana to fly with him. Recognising 
her feebleness, she falls back upon the only resource left, 
calls in her husband, and bids him shoot her. Without an 
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instant’s hesitation he carries out his promise, while the two 
men go off to finish the tragedy elsewhere. Such a piece 
evidently requires the best and most powerful acting. Miss 
Robins is essentially an intellectual actress, while Mariana is a 
type of the woman in whom are embodied all the animal pas- 
sions. Mr. H. B. Irving’s performance was a most admirable 
one, but at present he has scarcely the experience to give a 
thoroughly satisfactory account of so long and arduous a part 
as that of Daniel. Mr. Edward O’Neill made a dignified and 
impressive Don Pablo, and the remaining characters, all more 
or less sketchy, were in adequate hands. 


A Bit oF OLp CHELSEA. 
A Play, in One Act, by Mrs, Oscak BERINGER. Produced at the Court Theatre, February 9. 


Jack Hillier .. --» Mr. Epmonp Mavrice Paul Raymond oe Mr, Cosmo HAMILTON 
Phil McDonnell -» Mr. Martin Harvey Alexandra Victoria Belchamber 
Jim Dixon - inte Mr. E. W. Tarver | Miss AnntzE HuGHES 


In A Bit of Old Chelsea, Mrs. Oscar Beringer has written an 
exceedingly clever little play which would deserve unqualified 
praise were it not for the slight taint of unpleasantness that 
clings to it. This is the more to be regretted, inasmuch as there 
is no apparent necessity for the introduction of the element in 
question. On the other hand, the authoress shows a genuine 
power of observation; her character-drawing is excellent, and 
her dialogue pointed. Two nights before his marriage, Jack 
Hillier, sarcastically named The Saint, is found alone in his 
studio destroying the relics of past amours. Suddenly, casting 
a glance out of the window he discovers a common flower-girl on 
the steps, and, after some hesitation, brings her indoors. It is 
two o’clock in the morning, the weather is bleak and wintry, and 
when he has warmed and fed the stranger he recognises the 
cruelty of turning her into the street again. The girl, moreover, 
is of so innocent a cast of mind that she sees no irregularity in 
sharing the room with him. Eventually he places her in his 
own bed, resisting, although obviously not without an effort, the 
temptation even of kissing her. Hardly have the curtains been 
drawn when a band of tipsy comrades burst in upon him, and 
discovering his secret, place their own interpretation upon it. A 
scrimmage ensues, ending in the ignominious retreat of the 
invaders. Jack Hillier then stretches himself upon a sofa, but 
before going off to sleep informs “‘ Saucers,” as she is called, of 
his approaching marriage. The girl has already fallen in love 
with her protector. Realising, however, the true state of matters 
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she steals away as the dawn begins to break into the room. 
Miss Annie Hughes’s impersonation of ‘‘ Saucers’’ was a master- 
piece of realism. Nothing more satisfactory could be conceived, 
while Mr. Edmund Maurice gave a clever portrait of Jack 
Hillier. A Bit of Old Chelsea was presented by way of prelude 
to the revival of Sweet Nancy. 


My FRIEND THE PRINCE. 


A New Play, in Three Acts, suggested by the American Farce, My Friend from India, by Just 
Huntiy McCartHy. Produced at the Garrick Theatre, February 18. 





Prince Maurice of Pannonia Mr. Percy LynDAL Princess Brunhilde of 

The Hon. Peto Godolphin Mr. Pavt ARTHUR | Pannonia } Miss M\ntau CLEMENTS 
Matthew Jannaway .. -» Mr. Frep Kaye Poppy Jannaway -- Miss Sypin CaRLIsLe 
Pink Jannaway .. Mr. AuBrEy BovcicauLT Pansy Jannaway .- Miss BLancHe Massey 
Baron Hertzlein.. ee Mr. HERBERT Ross Bennett .. ae wis Miss Topy CLAUDE 
Shottery .. oe ee .. Mr. E. DaGNALL | Mlle. Gilberte Picard Miss JunisTre NESvILLB 
Ambrose Pinning we Mr. James WELCH 


Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy deserves all praise for the 
dexterous manner in which he has contrived to fashion a high- 
class comedy out of a commonplace, boisterous farce. Here and 
there, it may be admitted, he has found it impossible to shake 
the dust of the original off his feet, but considered as a whole, 
My Friend the Prince is an excellent piece of work. Brightly 
and wittily written, it only requires a little compression in the 
second act to be thoroughly successful. The story contains a 
touch of fantasy which brings it into line with the novels of 
Mr. Anthony Hope. By the introduction of this element the 
author not only establishes his claim to a certain measure of 
extravagance in the treatment of his piece, but also obtains for 
it some exceedingly pretty pictorial effects. Prince Maurice of 
Pannonia, although married to the beautiful Princess Brunehilde, 
has fallen in love with a charming opera singer, Gilberte Picard. 
Adopting the name of Mr. Smith, he follows her to London, and 
in order to be near his enchantress becomes the private secre- 
tary of Mr. Matthew Jannaway, a vulgar upstart, at whose 
house Gilberte is a constant visitor. Meanwhile, Jannaway’s 
son, Pink, has brought home a chance acquaintance, the Hon. 
Peto Godolphin, whom he introduces to his tuft-hunting father 
as the missing Prince. Godolphin, having become enamoured 
of Pink’s sister, Poppy, refuses to forego the advantage the situa- 
tion affords him.. Thereupon, Pink, with the view of ridding 
himself of the monster he has conjured up, persuades Ambrose 
Pinning, a timid barrister, to appear as the real Prince, and so 
turn the tables on Godolphin. At this point the Princess 
Brunehilde arrives on the scene in pursuit of her recreant husband, 
only to be confronted with Godolphin, whom, of course, she fails 
to recognise. The imbroglio thus created gives rise to a 
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number of exceedingly droll situations, and is in the end solved 
by the return of the Prince to his rightful allegiance, and the 
pairing off of the several couples. Although a somewhat brisker 
and more spirited interpretation might in some instances have 
been desired, the performance was throughout excellent. As 
Godolphin, Mr. Paul Arthur revealed a vein of genuine comedy. 
His manner is quiet, but he possesses the art of holding a 
situation without effort and of delivering his lines with the 
utmost point. Mr. Arthur is a welcome and delightful addition 
to our somewhat scanty stock of comedy actors. Mr. Percy 
Lyndal gave a pleasing portrait of the Prince, and Mr. Fred 
Kaye a rather aggressively boisterous sketch of Mr. Jannaway. 
Miss Miriam Clements made a handsome Princess, although a 
trick of dropping her voice at the end of each sentence somewhat 
marred the effect of her performance, and Miss Juliette Nesville 
a dainty Gilberte, while Miss Sybil Carlisle acted with captivating 
freshness as Poppy Jannaway. 


THe PropicaL FATHER. 
An Extravagant Farce in Three Acts, by be Macponovues. Produced at the Strand Theatre, 


ebruary 1. 
Dodge i eo .. Mr. Harry Pavtton | Smile eo oe ee .. Mr. C.Garta 
Catesby Duff... Mr. Coarues CoLLeTTe | Kate ne - os Miss May Patrrey 
Tom Breeze ee ee Mr. CHARLES WEIR | Birdikins .. oe ee Miss Lunv VaLur 
Smith - .. Mr. Witt1am HarGreaves | Dollie Bond oe Miss FLorENCE GERARD 
Percy Dodge ee -- Mr, Avex. BRADLEY 


There is no gainsaying the extravagance of Mr. Macdonough’s 
farce. With those who deem that quality a virtue, the piece 
will no doubt find favour. For ourselves we confess to a liking 
for at least a slight measure of sanity and rationality in the 
matter of amusement. But as the question of taste proverbially 
stands outside argument, let us admit that the first performance 
of The Prodigal Father evoked shouts of laughter from a large 
proportion of the audience assembled to witness it. Doubtless, 
therefore, the piece is funny, although we sorrowfully confess our 
inability to find itso. The plot, briefly sketched, deals with the 
adventures of a Mr. Dodge, who, taking advantage of a pretended 
journey to Central Africa, follows a music-hall artiste, named 
Dollie Bond, through the provinces, the while pressing his 
attentions upon her. Dollie, however, is obdurate, and, returning 
home, Dodge is forced to exert his ingenuity to answer the many 
disconcerting questions put to him regarding his sojourn in 
Africa. Finding his daughter Kate in love with a young fellow 
named Tom Breeze, of whom he disapproves, Dodge asserts 
that he has already promised the girl’s hand to the King of the 
Wamwams. Presently it appears that his son Percy, fresh from 
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Oxford, has also encountered Dollie Bond, and has not hesitated 
to make her his wife. Dollie follows her youthful husband to 
his father’s house, and is there brought face to face with the 
elder Dodge, whose secret she threatens to disclose should he 
turn disagreeable. Meantime, Tom Breeze, suspecting the 
truth of his prospective father-in-law’s statements, takes his 
departure, to return speedily disguised as the King of the 
Wamwams, and in that capacity to demand Kate’s hand. 
Finding resistance useless, Dodge capitulates, and as Dollie 
Bond’s previous husband, supposed to be dead, conveniently 
turns up at the same moment, everything ends happily for all 
concerned. The extravagance of the story is not redeemed by 
any delicacy of treatment, the last act in particular degenerating 
into pure buffoonery. Mr. Harry Paulton was, after his accus- 
tomed fashion, drily humorous as Dodge, and Miss Florence 
Gerard, returning to the stage after a lengthy absence, proved as 
Dollie that she still retains her title to rank as a useful comedy 
actress. Mr. Charles Collette was really amusing as Catesby 
Duff, Dollie’s long lost husband, Miss May Palfrey played 
charmingly as Kate, and Mr. Alex. Bradley revealed distinct 
comic powers as Percy. The Prodigal Father was preceded by 
A Merry Christmas a new, but rather feeble, version of the 
French comedietta, Je Dine chez ma Mere. 


IN PARIS. 


Spiritisme, a comedy in three acts, by M. Victorien Sardou, 
has been produced with great success at the Théatre de la Ren- 
naissance. Spiritualism, as the title shows, forms the basis of the 
play, and the thrill of the supernatural adds a new feature to 
time-worn emotions. With materials so congenial to her talent, 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt could not fail to create a part worthy 
of her powers. The passionate, impulsive, imaginative girl, 
Simone, is married young to d’Aubenas, who yields himself 
wholly to the fascination of spiritualistic research. Piqued and 
wounded by this absorption of her husband, Simone yields to 
the seductions of one Stourdza. Supposed by her husband to 
have started for Brittany with her friend Thekla, she leaves this 
latter at the station, and returns secretly to Stourdza’s house, 
helped in her plot by Thekla, who incidentally takes charge of 
a jewel-case bearing Simone’s initials. The train catches fire, 
all lives are lost. A woman’s body, unrecognizable, but holding 
the jewel-case, is found. All thus combines to enable Simone to 
hide her intrigue. To confirm by silence her reported death and 
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to throw her fate into her lover’s hands is her impulse; but 
Stourdza’s “love in idleness ” fails when put to the test. 
dead, her fortune dies too, and he hesitates. Simone dismisses 
him, and Valentin, her faithful friend and cousin, becomes the 
deus ex machina of the piece. He works on d’Aubenas’ spiritual- 
istic belief, and incites him to call up the spirit of his dead wife. 
At night, in the moonlight, Simone appears at his call, con- 
fesses her fault, and, on hearing his cry that he would gladly 
pardon all, reveals herself as alive. M. Sardou’s master-hand 
maintains the interest of the play throughout, leading up to a 
genuine climax in the final reconciliation. The play has no bias 
either for or against Spiritualism. M. Sardou has used one of 
the questions of the day to enhance his plot, and that is all. 

The two proverbs—Mieuxr vant Douceur. . . et Violence, pre- 
sented as contrasts by M. Edmond Pailleron at the Comédie 
Francaise, were admirably played and staged; but the matter 
itself is remarkable by its lack of striking impression or point. 
The only lesson the play could convey was the incidental one, 
exquisitely given by Mlle. Brandés, in her rdle of peacemaker 
in . et violence—namely, that neither coaxing nor violence 
is a dignified domestic weapon ; but there is another attitude, of 
calm judgment, mingled with sympathy for human error, which 
is as free from vain concessions as from mean suspicion and 
anger—and this lesson was presented by her with a grace and 
power needing no comment. M. Georges Berr’s versatile acting 
in Mieux vant Douceur would have saved the play had it been 
possible; but the whole atmosphere was impregnated with a 
sentiment as bourgeois and distasteful as it is astonishing in a 
piece by the author of Le Monde oti l’on s’ennuwie. 

At the Comédie Frangaise, La Loi de l’Homme, comedy in 
three acts, by M. Paul Hervieu, might have been entitled ‘‘ the 
woman’s question,” as it once more illustrates the injustice of 
most human laws, for breaches of which the woman pays. 
Laure de Raguais, on discovering the treachery of her husband 
and her friend, Mme. d’Orcieu, cries, ‘‘The law, the world, 
all is against me; but I will defend myself alone, like a wounded 
animal, with my claws.” Baffled by her husband’s cool cynicism, 
she reaches the climax of her misery by discovering that her 
daughter, Isabel, and the son of Mme. d’Orcieu have fallen 
in love with each other, and that her husband shamelessly insists 
on their marriage. To wean her daughter from her love for 
André, Mme. de Raguais reveals to her that André’s mother is 
her father’s mistress. Here, again, she fails; the girl clings to 
her lover, and she is reduced to the last expedient of exposing all 
to M. d’Orcieu. D’Orcieu, maddened by the revelation, revenges 
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himself on his innocent informant, and to save himself from the 
world’s ridicule, insists on total silence, and concealment of the 
whole scandal, and the marriage is decided. The mother, beaten 
on all sides, is forced to submit. Mme. Bartel interprets 
powerfully the role of Laure de Raguais, and is ably supported 
by M. Le Bargy as M. de Raguais and by M. Leloir as M. 
d’Orcieu. 

At the Théatre d’Auditions, the motive of Le Flirt, by M. 
Albert Clairouin, a comedy in three acts, is an obvious moral on 
a certainly not original theme. That flirtation has its possible 
or probable dangers is a fact long since proved by experience. 
This fact is presented without much novelty in the way of inci- 
dent. We are not even spared the introduction of the inevitable 
bicycle whose wheels seem nowadays to “‘ make the world go 
round.” The two heroines of the piece, one a wife, the other 
unmarried, divide their energies between their cycles and their 
flirtations, or rather, combine both exercises, with results disas- 
trous to all concerned. The young lady plays the game of 
flirtation, and ends in burning her own fingers in the flame she 
has lighted for a mere pastime ; her intended victim extricating 
himself gracefully, and, to her despair, announcing his marriage 
with another girl. The matron’s fiasco (so unsparingly moral 
is the play) is even worse; her brother, a too zealous young 
reformer—just returned from Tonkin—discovers her in what he 
judges to be a compromising situation with her admirer. We 
then have the familiar challenge ; the duel; the discovery by the 
husband; the well-known recriminations and the ruined domestic 
happiness, which has been a foregone conclusion all through the 
piece. Allindeed is ruin, and the only touch wanting to complete 
the general chaos and disaster is supplied by the fact that Henri, 
the brother, was himself distined by all concerned to be the 
husband of Mile. Héléne, had not flirtation stepped in as a 
nineteenth century Nemesis to take a general revenge on guilty 
and innocent alike. And so, on a stage strewn with broken hearts, 
the curtain falls on a play surely as rigidly moral as any Surrey- 
side melodrama. 

Le Chemineau, in five acts, and in verse, by M. Richepin, at 
the Odéon, is the story of a peasant vagabond to whom freedom 
is dearer than comfort, one of those happy-go-lucky characters 
who use the argot which the author knows and handles so 
well. The vagabond (M. Decori) is the casual father of a boy 
who at the marriageable age is refused as a bastard by the 
father of the girl. He turns up at the propitious moment and 
puts this and other things right, but he will not part with his 
freedom, and resumes his wanderings when the day’s work 
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is done. The piece is a study of original character, and 
Richepin’s verse is enough to secure success. 

At the Théatre de l’GEuvre, M. Lugné-Poé continued his repre- 
sentations of foreign masterpieces with the second part of 
Bjérnsen’s Au de la des Forces. In the first part a physiological 
miracle seemed to be worked, but it cost the worker and the 
subject, even when faith came, their lives. In this second part 
the author’s idea seems to be the hopelessness of human ideals 
to solve the social problem of capital and labour. The doubting 
Elias has become an anarchist, and blows up the capitalists with 
himself ; but things remain as before, and a miracle as less pos- 
sible than in the first act. The presentation and acting did the 
CEuvre great credit. 


IN GERMANY. 


Frangois de Curel’s L’Invitée has been broaght out at the 
Lessing Theatre, Berlin, under the title of Die Wiederkehr (The 
Return). The public was at a loss at the beginning as to how 
it should greet this mixture of witty earnestness and light dra- 
matic art; but the last act was decisive, and the curtain fell on 
the greatest success of the Berlin season. Anna von Grécourt 
Fraulein Dumont) is an attractive woman of forty years of age. 
Sixteen years before the time when the incidents of the play are 
supposed to occur she left her husband, whom she loved, having 
detected him in an infidelity. She has since lived in Vienna 
alone. One day a message from her Hubert disturbs her solitude. 
She learns that her husband attributed her disappearance to a 
sudden access of madness occasioned by pique and jealousy ; that 
he has since consoled himself with a widow of doubtful character, 
has even made her the friend and confidant of his two daughters ; 
and that these girls, Anna’s almost forgotten children, are running 
serious moral risks by reason of this undesirable companionship. 
She suddenly resolves to obey her husband’s call, and go back to 
her daughters. The girls have undergone no real injury at 
present, and they passionately hail their mother as their saviour 
and friend. Hubert, whom she once adored, has become an 
elderly fool; he feels that the widow is a kind of fetter to him, 
that he will never be happy with her; but nevertheless he makes 
up his mind to adhere to his plan of handing over the daughters, 
about whose welfare he is uneasy, to their mother, while he con- 
tinues his old relations with the widow, whom he intends to 
marry when a divorce has been obtained. At first Anna refuses. 
In the sad loneliness of her life in Vienna she has hardened her 
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heart, and she fancies that she no longer loves her children. The 
prayers of these unhappy creatures can induce neither father nor 
mother to yield. At length, however, the mother’s love proves 
stronger than her resentment; Anna takes her daughters with 
her to Vienna, and leaves the husband to the widow, who, it is 
easy to see, will certainly betray him before long. 

The Theater des Westens has produced Philippi’s drama, Der 
Dornenweg, with success, and the Theater unter den Linden has 
brought Gillette von Narbonne out of the somewhat antiquated 
repertory of light opera, to the delight of the audience which filled 
the house. At the Berliner Theater, Die Weisheit der Aspasia, 
a drama in one act by M. Lobel, and Spitzbubenstreiche (Les 
Fourberies de Scapin), by Moliére, translated and adapted for the 
German stage by Georg Drdéscher, have been produced. The 
first of the two pieces does not call for further mention; the 
second was well acted, but is hardly the kind of thing to appeal 
to present-day German audiences. 

Trilby, a drama in five acts, adapted by Georg Odonkowsky, 
from the novel by Du Maurier, has been given at the Thalia 
Theatre. The smartest set in Berlin was present at the first 
performance, which took place at a matinée, and there was pro- 
bably not an actress of all those who saw the piece but envied 
Fraulein Emmy Neumann the privilege of having played Trilby 
for the first time. There can be no doubt that the piece will have 
a most successful run in the provinces, but in its German dress 
it can hardly be said to be quite worthy of one of the best theatres 
in Berlin. The German version is too bold to be a really good 
dramatic work. In spite of some drawbacks, however, the piece 
was very successful, and the acting was good. 

M. Antoine has taken to Berlin for the second time a troupe of 
French actors. This time he has not gone as the manager of a 
théatre libre, but as a member of a company called Marcel 
Josset’s Company, after the leading lady. The company began 
at the Lessing Theatre with Maurice Donnay’s piece, Les 
Amants, followed by Becque’s La Parisienne, Sardou’s Marcelle, 
and numerous other plays. In attending French plays in 
Germany there is one piece of advice which Germans need to 
remember and to act upon, and it is embodied in the saying, 
surtout pas trop de zéle—the maxim formerly impressed upon 
young diplomatists. So long as a Frenchman or Frenchwoman, 
travelling either for pleasure or business, does not expressly 
demand the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine, the Germans will find 
them fascinating. This little peculiarity even makes its way into 
their dramatic criticism. 

John Gabriel Borkman, Ibsen’s latest play, was produced fo- 
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the first time in Germany at the Stadt Theater, Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main. It was there received with great favour, which was 
equalled when it was performed at the Deutsches Theatre, Berlin. 
Among other recent plays performed in the capital must be men- 
tioned Der Schuss, by Henry Presver, and Mutterrechte, by A. 
Weber, at the Berliner Theatre, Junge Ehe, by P. A. Kirstein, at 
the Residenz Theatre, and Von der Ehe, by Hans L’Arronge, at 
the Lessing Theatre. 

Ewige Liebe (Eternal Love), by Hermann Faber, which has 
been produced at the Dresden Court Theatre, is an interesting 
play in three acts. The author was already known in Germany 
by his pieces, Der frete Wille, Die goldene Liige, and Hans der 
Tréiumer. Although these works enjoyed no lasting success, they 
left on the public the impression that the author was aman from 
whom better things might be expected, and that impression proves 
to-day to be ajust one. The story is briefly this. A young pro- 
fessor— Walter Schubart by name—has fallen in love in his boyish 
days with a girl named Martha Dornach, to whom he has sworn 
eternal love, after the fashion of an enthusiastic boy meeting with 
a charming girl and realising for the first time the attractions of 
the opposite sex. He goes away from his provincial home to the 
university, and while there receives the offer of a fairly good 
position in his native town. Everyone imagines that he will seize 
the opportunity of settling down as a respectable middle-class 
young man should do. This, however, he declines to do, because 
he has fallen in love with a bewitching young lady violinist, and 
believes his love to be reciprocated. He attempts to get out of 
his difficulty by prevarication. He says he is ill, and cannot 
return to his relations at present. Meanwhile, Clara Spohr, the 
violinist, advises him not to go back to a woman he does not love. 
Walter cannot prevail upon her to say she will marry him herself, 
however, and is madly jealous when his enchantress achieves a 
great and unexpected triumph on the concert stage. She is 
invited and accepts an invitation to a banquet organized in her 
honour ; her lover thinks she should be content to share this 
triumph with him alone, and refuses to accept her invitation to 
be present at the banquet. Now Martha comes on the scene. 
She arrives with her sister and her sister’s husband, and the 
mystery is soon cleared up. Martha’s relations endeavour to 
persuade the young man to abandon Clara and to fulfil his 
promise, and Walter even goes so far as to ask Martha to set him 
free so that he may marry the woman he loves. The girl’s pride 
is deeply wounded, and she tells him flatly that she will not set 
him free. ‘‘ If you want to break your word you can do so,” she 
cries out to him. In the end Walter does not marry Clara, who 
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wishes for an independent life as an artist. She does not love 
him, though she feels sympathy and friendship for him, and he 
refrains from pressing her to be his wife, knowing from his 
experience with Martha that one may swear eternal fidelity, but 
that one cannot swear eternal love. There is some excellent 
characterisation in Eternal Love, the scenes in which musical 
artists are introduced being especially clever and lifelike. The 
play held the closest attention of the audience until the very 
end. 

A new piece, by Humperdinck, whose Hiinsel und Gretel has 
been so successful throughout Europe, is an event of no 
slight importance in the world of dramatic music. The fairy 
tale Children of the King, by Ernst Rosner, with music by 
Humperdinck, has been brought out during the last month at the 
Court Theatre, Munich. A young prince, who is not satisfied 
with having been born to a throne, but wishes to earn his crown 
by fighting and brave deeds, sets out on an adventurous journey 
through the world. In the course of his wanderings he 
comes across a maiden minding a flock of geese, and, not- 
withstanding her poverty, he recognizes in her an equal in 
feeling and thought, a true king’s child. Under a lime-tree 
he woos her. With joy in his heart he makes his way to 
the town, in order to show his newly-won bride to his people ; 
but he is taken for an impostor, and the pair are driven out of 
the gates by the populace. They wander into the forest, 
humiliated, and there, under the same lime-tree which saw the 
blossoming of their love, a snowstorm ends their life. The 
author has succeeded in giving to this fairy tale a charming dress, 
and it is in many parts very dramatic as well as very moving. 
Humperdinck has written music worthy of his reputation, and, 
if the verdict of the first night audience may be trusted, The 
Children of the King will be a great success. At the conclusion 
of the last act no one left the theatre until the composer had 
repeatedly appeared with the lady who writes under the nom-de- 
plume of Ernst Rosner, but whose real name is Mme. Else 
Bernstein, to receive the congratulations of the audience. 


IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The month has not been a very eventful one in Vienna. At 
the Deutsches Volkstheater has been brought out Das Grobe 
Hemd (The Rough Shirt), an excellent play by C. Karlweis, who 
won the first prize at the Raimund Theatre. The leading idea 
is not altogether original ; but it has been treated in an admir- 
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able manner. A working man, who, by his talents and industry 
has become rich, is reproached with his riches by his own son, 
of all people in the world. This young man, who has never 
known anything but comfort and luxury, embraces socialistic 
ideas, prates about the rights of labour, and generally conducts 
himself as a prig of the first water. His father, in order to cure 
him, suddenly announces that he has become penniless, reverts 
to the style of living to which he was accustomed as an artisan, 
and leaves his son to make the best of the new conditions. 
It is not very long before “‘ the rough shirt’”’ proves intolerably 
galling to the son, who endeavours to escape from the lot of those 
in whom he formerly took a sentimental interest, and strives to 
become rich in his turn. He is extremely pleased, and much 
more sensible, when, in due course, after having been tried and 
found wanting, he is restored by his shrewd father to happier 
conditions. 

Trilby was brought out at the beginning of February at the 
Carl Theatre, and was very kindly received. The Shop Girl has 
made her appearance at the Theater in der Josephstadt under the 
name of Die Ladenmamsell. The-piece excited unbridled enthu- 
siasm throughout. Yet a third English production must be 
mentioned. At the Theater an der Wien The Little Weather- 
house, which was so successful when it was performed in Berlin 
recently, has been no less happy in its appeal to Viennese 
audiences, and is attracting considerable attention. Ibsen’s 
Wildduck was not received with unqualified applause on its 
recent production at the Burg Theater, yet after each act the 
manager was called before the curtain to thank the public in the 
author’s name. 

At the Raimund Theatre Carl Morre, the popular author of 
Nullerl, has had a new play produced. It is called Der Gliick- 
seliger, and partakes of the nature of a farce. The leading 
character, a widower of sixty-six years of age, is misled into 
playing pranks unbecoming one of his years and presumed 
experience. He fancies himself the happiest of mortals when 
he receives the assurance of a maiden’s love; but he has to 
undergo many a disillusionment, until at last his eyes are opened, 
and he is cured of his folly. 

A French company, of which Mme. Magnier is the most 
prominent figure, has been playing at the Carl Theatre in 
Meilhac and Halévy’s La Petite Marquise, and other pieces. 

At Prague Gerhart Hauptmann’s very clever fairy drama 
Die Versunkene Glocke (The Sunken Bell), has been given for the 
first time. The first four acts were received with the utmost 
favour, but the last somewhat failed of its intended effect. 
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Nevertheless, the applause was long and loud at the end, and the 
manager of the theatre was summoned to receive congratulations 
in the author’s name. 

At Buda-Pest a charming ballet called Die Rothen Schuhe 
(The Red Shoes), has been brought out at the Opera, and received 
with a cordiality which has been extended to no ballet since 
Excelsior was produced. The arrangement of the dances, group- 
ings, and scenic effects is the work of Herr Hassreiter; the 
music is by Herr Raoul Mader. One of the most beautiful of 
the dances is called the “Rose Walz,” and while it is in pro- 
gress the perfume of white rose is wafted through the auditorium. 
This, and one or two other dances, are unanimously declared to 


be more lovely than anything ever seen on the stage in Buda- 
Pest. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Il Poeta, a new dramatic work by Signor Gerolamo Rovetta, 
which was produced on February 6th, at the Teatro Manzoni, 
Milan, is a vigorous opening attack in a revolt which undoubtedly 
merits a happier issue than it has attained. The being who 
has aroused the indignation of the talented author of Lagrime 
del Prossimo is the typical verse-writer of the day, who lays 
claim to the dignity of a poet, but whose productions exhibit an 
artificiality, and an outrageous disregard of morality, which 
proclaim not only an ignorance of real poetic conception, but also 
an entire lack of originality. Signor Rovetta makes war upon 
this century-end monstrosity by means of the caustic gift of 
satire which he has already brought to bear in other quarters 
with marked effect. The two chief characters of the plot, 
between whom the author obviously aims at setting up an 
instructive contrast, are Paolo Sardi, a mere maker of verses, 
and Giovanni Vandoni, a healthy-minded and hard-working 
man, whose conceptions of poetry are based upon feelings of 
humanity and affection for his fellow-creatures. Vandoni, 
taking pity upon the destitute condition of Sardi, supplies him 
with the means of improving his education, and Sardi, in place 
of any manifestation of gratitude, seeks to entice Giulia, his 
benefactor’s sister, away from her husband, and at the same time 
succeeds in appropriating the affections of Anna Forstel, a young 
woman who is engaged to Vandoni. This mischief is not, 
however, enough for the ungrateful Sardi, for he also brings 
about the disgrace of an artless servant-girl, who, learning the 
extent of his villainy, attempts her life with poison. Matters 
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are then brought to a climax, and Sardi is ignominiously bundled 
out of the house. With this simple plot Signor Rovetta hoped 
to achieve the end which he had in view; but no method of 
looking at the cold, stubborn facts can establish for him a claim 
to success. The earlier scenes of the play met with a tolerably 
good reception ; but before the curtain fell on the final act it was 
evident that if the author is to succeed in enlisting the sympathy 
of an audience of his countrymen in the cause which he has 
taken up—to allow, for the moment, that such a cause can be 
fought on the stage—he must try again with something of a 
more subtle character. The chief theatrical event of the month 
at Rome was the production of Signor Giordano’s opera Andrea 
Chenier at the Teatro Argentina. The leading parts were played 
by Signor Scotti, Signor Borgatti, and Signora Carrera, and the 
reception of the opera was most enthusiastic. 


IN MADRID. 


Few theatrical works have had their first appearance heralded 
by so much preliminary speculation as it has been the lot of 
Sefior Mariano Vela to arouse by the announcement of his comedy 
with the title of Don Quijote de Madrid. Many strange rumours 
got afloat respecting the daring character of the plot, but they all 
had the one basis of belief that Sefior Vela was engaged on the 
production of a work which would constitute a sensational 
commentary on the municipal scandals which startled Madrid 
about twelve months ago. Added to this came the whisper 
that an exalted member of Madrid society was to be held up to 
ridicule in the new play. Interest was therefore keen by the 
time Don Quijote de Madrid was announced to appear at the 
Teatro de la Comedia. The curtain had not been up long, 
however, before it became evident that rumour had considerably 
overstepped the verge of fact. The only apparent ground upon 
which any comparison could be made between the particular 
episodes in the Madrid scandals and the plot of the new comedy 
lies in the fact that the subject of administrative morality holds 
& prominent position in both stories. The scene of the first two 
acts is laid on the terrace of a casino, and the play opens 
with the discovery of a small knot of persons engaged in 
discussing « somewhat shady transaction relative to the con- 
cession of an irrigation canal for which the consent of Don 
Santiago Torres, the Director of Public Works, is necessary. 
Don Santiago happens to be spending the summer with his wife 
and his daughter Pilar, at that very place, and there is also 
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among the visitors an official whose son is engaged to be 
married to the beautiful Pilar. The result of the discussion of 
the canal scheme is an attempt, through the medium of a hand- 
some widow, to bribe Don Santiago, with a share of the profits, 
to agree to any plans which may be laid before him ; but the only 
effect of the proposal is to arouse Don Santiago’s righteous 
indignation. In revenge for their rebuff, the schemers dub the 
upright minister ‘“‘ Don Quixote of Madrid,” and invent a number 
of stories reflecting upon the behaviour of his wife with the before- 
mentioned official, hoping by that means to drive him into 
retirement. On hearing the calumnies respecting his wife, Don 
Santiago has a strong interview with her supposed lover, and 
breaks off the engagement between the young people. He departs, 
however, on good terms with his wife, and intends to settle 
down quietly in private life, but is followed by the guiltless 
official and eventually persuaded to withdraw his refusal to their 
children’s marriage. Thus, rather tamely and with a suggestion 
of incompleteness, the work ends. It is written in verse of a 
passable quality, and was well received. La Calumnia por 
Castigo, a new drama by Seiior Echegaray, proved, on its produc- 
tion at the Teatro Espaiiol, to be very far below the standard of 
the eminent author’s preceding works. Sefior Echegaray had, 
indeed, to endure the mortification of scoring a failure. 





IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. John Hare, at the Knickerbocker Theatre, is still the 
most potent attraction in the city. His Benjamin Goldfinch has 
been at least as well received as on his previous visit, and his 
production of Caste has received unstinted praise. While recog- 
nising to the full the artistic intention and the masterly execu- 
tion which mark Mr. Hare’s presentation of Eccles, a large 
majority are clearly of opinion that the actor has departed 
somewhat from the author’s conception of the character. It has 
been suggested that he should alternate the parts of Gerridge 
and Eccles, giving the latter to Mr. Charles Groves ; but excel- 
lent as the arrangement would doubtless prove, it does not seem 
to have found favour. At the Garden Theatre, Heartsease, a 
romantic comedy by Mr. Charles Klein and Mr. J. I. C. Clarke, 
is enjoying a long term of public favour. It is a story of the 
last century, and has the same fascinating atmosphere as that 
which rendered Rosemary so successful, but has a melodramatic 
plot that robs it of a good deal of its charm. The score of an 
opera is stolen, and while the composer is suffering from brain 
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fever, preparations are made for the production of the work, the 
name of the thief of course taking the place of that of the 
unfortunate hero as author. Mr. Henry Miller speaks the 
telling sentences of the part of the musician with effect. Miss 
Grace Kimball, as the heroine, was, as is usual, all that could 
be wished. Professor Stanford’s Shamus O’Brien, produced at 
the Broadway with the original cast, promises to be even more 
successful here than in London. The First Gentleman in Europe, 
by Mrs. Hodgson Burnet and “George Fleming,” tells effec- 
tively in three acts an incident in the early life of George IV. 
The foundation of the story is taken from the discursive and not 
always veracious memoirs of Robert Huish. The Prince of 
Wales, assuming the description of an ordinary colonel, begins 
an amorous intrigue, which ends by his giving place to 
the honourable lover of the girl in question. If this is to 
be found in Huish we fear it must be accounted as one of his 
lapses. Mr. J. K. Hackett, excellently made up, accented all the 
vigour and recklessness which characterised the original. 
Cymbeline, with Miss Margaret Mather as Imogen, Mr. William 
Courtleigh as Leonatus, and that excellent character-actor, Mr. 
K. J. Henley, who has not quite ‘recovered from a total loss of 
voice, as Iachimo, has enjoyed a moderate degree of favour at 
Wallack’s. The Woman in Black, a melodrama of politics 
and the shady side of New York life, promises well at the 
Columbia. Mr. Chauncey Olcott, in his new play, by Mr. 
Augustus Pitou, Sweet Inniscarra, finds scope for his unrivalled 
genius in the portrayal of Irish character. At the American and 
the Academy Theatres two melodramas, New York, and Messrs. 
Vane and Shirley’s Straight from the Heart, are markedly popular. 
At the Star Theatre two plays have just been produced. 
A Boy Wanted was the first, a musical farce of the nondescript 
order, but vastly entertaining owing to the tireless efforts at 
laughter-making of Mr. Henry Clay Blaney. This was succeeded 
by Cuba’s Vow, a molodrama founded upon recent events, which 
has given rise to much popular enthusiasm in the cause of the 
Cubans. Mr. Daly has revived The Magistrate, with Miss 
Rehan in her old part of Agatha Posket. Mr. James Lewis was 
the original exponent of Posket here ; his death leaves a sad gap, 
especially noticeable from the unsuccessful attempts of his 
successor. Mr. F’. Marion Crawford’s novel, Dr. Claudius, has 
been dramatised for the brothers Holland, who show to all their 
customary advantage as the Doctor and Silas Barker. The 
story is well told in a prelude and four acts, and bids fair to 
become as successful as the recent dramatisation of other novels 
of to-day. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Sir Henry Irvine, happily restored to health, reappears as Richard III. 
on February 27th. 

Miss Exten Terry having, in consequence of an attack of influenza, 
been advised to take a rest, the production of Madame Sans-Géne has been 
postponed for a few weeks. 

Olivia was revived at the Lyceum last month, with Miss Ellen Terry» 
of course, as the heroine—one of her most delightful impersonations—and 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, almost equally as a matter of course in the absence of 
Sir Henry Irving, as the good Vicar. 

Mok: tributes from Paris to the excellence of the English stage, the 
very existence of which, as we said last month, is usually doubted by the 
average Frenchman. M. Jules Claretie, the manager of the Comédie 
Frangaise, has been discussing in the 7emps an idea of bringing German 
players to the capital. He speaks in high terms of the Meiningen players; 
but would evidently prefer to have Sir Henry Irving—‘“ this very eminent 
tragedian, this admirable manager as well as erudite artist, inspired by a 
scrupulous love of his profession and by a fidelity to his conscience at once 
liberal and bold.” Then, again, this “regenerator of the English theatre 
would be accompanied by Miss Ellen Terry, ‘sa partenaire exquise.’ Had 
the proposed troupe from Germany the solidity and the qualité of the 
Lyceum ?” 

IN spite of prevailing commercial depression, Mr. Willard’s American 
tour is proving successful. Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Pittsburg have echoed the favourable verdict of New York as to The 
Rogue’s Comedy. 

Mme. Metpa has been compelled by ill health to give up her engage- 
ment in New York, and has gone to the south of France. She em- 
phatically contradicts some reports that she had had any difficulties with 
any of her comrades. In all probability she will be singing at Chicago 
in a few weeks. 

Happity married, the ever youthful M. Jean de Reszke, the ideal Faust 
and Siegfried, is at no pains to conceal his age. He admits that he came 
into this breathing world as far back as January 14, 1850. 

Mme. MopjesKa, who lately appeared at San Francisco, has so far 
recovered from her recent illness as to make arrangements for a long 
autumn tour in America. 

Mme. CaLve is getting on. M. Grau once denied her parts in which 
she wished to appear. Now that Madame Melba has left New York, he 
is anxious to oblige her. 

Mr. Hare has agreed with Mr. Charles Frohman to have an American 
tour of thirty weeks next season. 

Mr. TREE has returned to us from America. His new theatre is all but 
finished, and will probably be opened in the course of a few weeks. 

Miss Fanny Davenport will probably re-appear in London this season. 
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THE author of Nelson’s Enchantress is Mrs. Lacy, daughter of Admiral 
Hornby. 

Mr. aND Mrs. Bancrorr were among the guests at the usual dinner 
given by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House to the masters of the City 
companies. 

On February 9th, at Stafford House, Mr. Bancroft brought to a close, 
but only for the present, his readings of A Christmas Carol—readings 
which, thanks in part to the refusal of the reader to allow any deduction 
on the score of expenses, have resulted in a substantial addition to the 
funds of charities in various parts of the country. 

THE proverbial generosity of the theatrical profession has again been 
shown in the matter of the Indian famine. Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Ban- 
croft, and Mr. Wyndham have liberally contributed to the relief fund, 
which is being aided by the receipts of special performances. 

Rewearsats of The Princess and the Butterfly, or the Fantastics, have been 
going on for a fortnight past at the St. James's Theatre, though Mr. 
Pinero’s comedy is not likely to be produced until the end of the month. It 
contains thirty-two parts, and therefore needs plenty of rehearsal. That 
admirable actress, Miss Rose Leclercq, will return to Mr. Alexander’s com- 
pany for this piece, of which the production is awaited naturally with the 
greatest impatience and interest. 

Soon after Mr. Pinero’s new comedy has been produced at the St. James's 
we shall see Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s latest play at the Criterion. It is 
at present known as The Physician, a character to be impersonated by Mr. 
Wyndham, and is a piece of serious interest. Change Alley, the costume 
play, by Mr. Louis Parker and Mr. Murray Carson, will now probably be 
seen elsewhere. It was to have followed Rosemary, but Mr. Wyndham— 
wisely, as it will seem to most people—decided not to have two costume 
pleces together, and therefore, having secured Mr. H. A. Jones’s drama, 
allowed his arrangement with Mr. Parker and Mr. Carson to lapse. 

Ir is probable that there will be an autumn season of opera in English 
at Covent Garden. 

Art the Globe, Jedbury Junior, when it has exhausted its popularity, 
will be succeeded by a revival of Mr. T. Gideon Warren’s Bonny Boy, 
a very amusing play. New pieces by Mr. Jerome and Mr. Mark Ambient 
have been accepted here. 

Two Nelson plays in a month seems rather a large allowance, especially 
since our great naval hero has been allowed by the dramatists so long a 
rest. The rival to Nelson’s Enchantress will be seen at the Olympic Theatre 
on the 9th inst., with Mr. Charles Glenney as the hero (presumably the 
victor of Trafalgar) and Mr. Abingdon as the villain. The authors are 
Mr. Robert Buchanan and Miss Harriet Jay, who prefers to be known to 
the public as “Charles Marlowe,” under which name she has recently 
published a novel based on The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. The 
publisher, by the way, is none other than Mr. Buchanan, who collaborated 
with her in producing that amusing play. 

Once more the Princess’s Theatre has been put up to auction, and once 
more it has failed to find a purchaser willing to pay the price {demanded 
for the remaining forty-three years’ lease. A sum of £20,500 was offered, 
but the property was withdrawn upon the refusal of any bid higher than 
this. The ground rent is £1600 a year. 

TERE is no danger of the drama failing to be well represented at the 
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Victorian Era Exhibition, which promises to be a great attraction this 
year at Earl’s Court. The strong committee which has been formed met 
for the first time on February 16th, at the St. James’s Theatre. Mr. 
Wyndham, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Tree, Mr. Pinero, and Mr. G. R. Sims were 
present, Sir Henry Irving being unavoidably prevented from attending, 
and Mr. Imre Kiralfy, the general manager of the exhibition, explained 
that it was proposed to erect on the huge boards of the Empress Theatre 
seven stages of the ordinary size, on which set scenes could be shown. A 
gallery would be reserved for theatrical pictures and ample space provided 
for the exhibition of all kinds of stage mechanism, stage costumes, MSS., 
&c. It was agreed also that “the public should be shown a large set- 
scene, representing the complete working of the stage from behind the 
footlights.” Altogether the dramatic section ought to be extremely 
interesting. Mr. Austin Brereton, the honorary secretary, is certainly 
sparing no pains to make it so. 

In the North American Review, Mr. Tree has advanced an earnest plea 
for the actor-manager, pointing out that a theatre so directed is likely 
to maintain a policy in which art has some place. He admits, however, 
that the ideal manager should not be an actor, but one in whom taste and 
judgment and commercial aptitude are equally blended. Experience has 
sufficiently proved that the former of these apparently contradictory 
positions is the more tenable. The ideal is fascinating enough, but what 
we have to deal with is solid fact. The New York Mirror, looking at the 
achievements of Sir Henry Irving and others, pertinently asks whether 
the American public would not be the gainer if several of their leading 
theatres were governed by gifted, ambitious, and practised players. 

ADMIRAL FIELD is an admirable after-dinner speaker, but sometimes 
fails in judgment. As we have seen, he objects to the introduction of 
Nelson on the stage in association with Lady Hamilton. He has raised 
the question in the House of Commons, and will raise it again on the 
Estimates. It is strange to think that at this time of day the right of the 
dramatist to deal with any historic figure should be disputed. 


Un.ess he has been misreported, Mr. Forbes Robertson is a little at 
sea in the matter of history. He is said to have said to a representative 
of the Daily Mail, “perhaps there is an objection to my utterance of 
Nelson’s dying words, in which he committed to the care of his country 
the woman he had loved. The men who constituted the Government then 
were such arrant rascals that, while the king’s mistresses were kept and fed 
and tenderly cared for, Lady Hamilton was allowed to languish and to perish.” 
Was William Pitt, the Prime Minister, an “arrant rascal?” And who, we 

may ask, were the mistresses of that eminently virtuous George III. ? 

Ovr article last month as to the “Onslaught upon the Player ” has 
aroused widespread discussion. “It endeavours,” the Newcastle Daily 
News says, “to criticise the social reaction, as indicated by the press, which 
has lately turned severely critical attention to the social position of actors 
and actresses and their alleged undue prominence in society. Whatever 
may be the meaning and the ethics of it, actors and actresses have in 
recent years enjoyed at least as much public notice as statesmen. Whether 
this be right or wrong, good or bad, complaints against it come with very 
bad grace from the journalists, who have been the main cause of bringing 
the players into such prominence. It is like inviting somebody to your 
house and taking advantage of his visit to abuse him. It is equally mean 
of society to tolerate the journalists in such peculiarly inhospitable and 
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ungraceful conduct, for was it not ‘society’ that got the players to come 
out and that insisted on the newspapers advertising them? Perhaps most 
of the abuse is issued by persons who are not equally successful from a 
social point of view, and who betray their unfitness for such success by 
petty envy of those who enjoy it. However this may be, the onslaught 
on the player has become strong and virulent. I have in my time met 
many players and I have the honour to count among my private friends 
more than one actress whose honour I should defend as I would my sister’s 
because equally convinced of their integrity. What is more, I am most 
strongly convinced that some actresses at least are among the best and 
purest women that ever breathed. I know what they have done to protect 
and to defend themselves against the thousand degradations threatening 
the life of any girl following a public career, and knowing how they have 
come through these ordeals, [am bound to say that, in so far as I can 
judge, they have withstood something before which the average spotless 
lady of our drawing-rooms would have fallen irretrievably.” 

THE so-called “ Armenian opera,” which is at least in rehearsal at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, has certainly not lacked advertisement. The dis- 
pute as to a song in the piece which the proprietors charged Mr. Seymour 
Hicks with plagiarising dragged on in the Law Courts for the best part 
of two months. It was a curious spectacle—that of a learned Chancery 
judge gravely considering whether there was any similarity between “ You 
never see the same bird twice,” and “She never did the same thing twice,” 
and whether “ A little bit of string” belonged to one party or the other. 
Mr. Justice North, by the way, in giving judgment, made an excursion 
into the region of musical criticism, declaring that the “bird” son g seemed 
to him to be “ contemptible and inane,” and one, his lordship added, with 
dry humour, “not likely to be sung twice.” Mr. John Lettay will have 
the principal part in the operetta. 

WE gather that the musical profession will mark the Diamond Jubilee 
year of Queen Victoria by establishing an orphanage for the children of the 
less fortunate amongst them. An excellent suggestion has been made that 
the dramatic profession should in the same way create a Theatrical 
Charities’ Fund. If the scheme now actually on foot for realising the 
project of an actors’ orphanage can be carried into effect, and at the same 
time an amalgamation be effected of the funds which exist for the benefit 
of needy players, the year 1897 will be memorable in theatrical history for 
more reasons than one. Charity should, as the proverb has it, begin at 
home, and, while all credit is due to those generous managers who have 
contributed to the Indian Famine and the Prince of Wales’s Hospital 
Funds, a special effort might well be put forth to secure due provision for 
all deserving members of the profession upon whom fortune has failed to 
smile. 

“THE old Independent Theatre is dead : long live the new one!” This 
was the cry of the enthusiasts who gathered at the Court Theatre on 
February 22nd to see Mariana, the play by Senor Echegaray, with 
which Miss Robins began her venture. The idea is that the new society 
shall fulfil some, at any rate, of the functions of an endowed theatre. 
Authors, it is pointed out, have not sufficient encouragement to do the best 
work they are capable of, or, if they do this, they attract only a limited 
public, and their pieces are counted as failures. Plays submitted to the 
committee will be carefully read, and, if thought suitable for production, 
will be given a trial. Should they prove at all popular, they will be 
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transferred to a “long-run” theatre, and so presented to a wider public. 
John Gabriel Borkman is to be given at Easter, and Admiral Guinea, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr. Henley, in the autumn of this year. The 
preference is to be given to English rather than foreign plays, which is quite 
as it should be. The experiment will be watched with decided interest. 


Mr. Epwarp Rose has been down with inflammation of the lungs, but is 
now, we are glad to say, himself again. 

Tue three performances of 7'welfth Night which the Elizabethan Sta ge 
Society gave in the Middle Temple Hall attracted very large and 
distinguished audiences, including on the first night the Prince of Wales. 
The intrinsic interest of the production was added to by the fact that t he 
play was performed in this hall during Shakspere’s lifetime, possibly 
under the poet’s own direction, in 1601-2. The acting showed a vast 
improvement on that of the occasion when the society gave The T'wo 
Gentlemen of Verona at Merchant Taylors’ Hall. Mr. Poél was a good 
Malvolio. 


THE thirteenth yearly dinner of the Playgoers’ Club, held on February 
14th at the Hotel Cecil, under the presidency of the president, was, aS 
usual, a great success. Mr. Wyndham, replying for the Drama, remarked 
that at no period in the history of the civilised world had it failed to exist 
in some form or another. Its power was beyond the need of argument ; 
to speak of that influence would be as presumptuous as to hold a brief for 
humanity. The player and the playgoer were intertwined with each for 
all time, for good or for evil. Mr. Clement Scott spoke for the Press, 
dwelling upon its fairness, judicial quality, and culture, and especially 
upon the progress made by dramatic criticism during the last forty 
years. 

TueE old historic church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was reopened on 
February 16th, after restorations so extensive that they have occupied 
seven years. The Prince of Wales and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were present at the ceremony. Of all classes, it has been remarked, this 
church should be dearest to the heart of the actor. Shakspere lived hard 
by, and his brother Edmond, “a player,” was “buried in ye church with a 
forenoon knell of the Great Bell” in 1607. Edward Alleyn, the founder 
of Dulwich, was elected a member of the Corporation of Wardens of the 
parish in 1610, and his father-in-law and colleague, Philip Henslowe, was 
buried in the church. Here, too, are the resting-places of John Fletcher 
and Philip Massinger. 

Mr. TREE seems hardly the right person to complain of the small 
rewards that theatrical managers can expect for their best efforts. He 
thinks that “public spirit finds expression in responsible and individual 
effort” may be trusted to supply the place of a national] or state-subsidised 
theatre, and adds plaintively that if the pecuniary recompense is not 
always great, yet “the worker leaves behind something whose value can- 
not be appraised by the standard of the death duties.” To judge by Mr. 
Tree’s record, this savours a good deal of claptrap. 

Tue Rev. Francis Jacox, the Shaksperean student and commentator, 
died at his residence, St. John’s-wood, on February 5th, aged seventy-one. 
His “Shakspere Diversions,” brought out in two series about twenty 
years ago, is in many respects a valuable work. 

Mr. CHARLES Harris, younger brother of the late Sir Augustus Harris, 
died early in February, at the age of forty-two. He was a singularly 
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capable stage-manager in the way of stage production, but had neglected 
his education too much to go further. He had a generous nature, not 
unfrequently concealed under a rough and unaccommodating manner. 


Mr. Lovepay, the stage manager at the Lyceum, has been presented with 
a costly and elegant service of silver by the company. Mr. Pinero made 
the presentation speech ; he was once an actor at the same theatre, and at 
the Alexandra, Liverpool, over twenty years ago, Mr. Loveday taught him 
how to sing in pantomime. He bore high testimony to the recipient’s gifts 
as a stage manager, and spoke of the Irving régime as the most brilliant 
chapter in the history of the English stage. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Henry Betty, son of the “infant Roscius.” 
Born in 1819, he was educated for the Church, but preferably went on the 
stage, with which he was connected until 1854. He inherited from his 
father a rather considerable fortune, a good deal of which he gave to the 
Royal General Theatrical Fund. 

Sir Henry Irvine takes the chair at the yearly dinner, to be held at the 
Hotel Métropole in May, of the Royal Society of Musicians. 

ANOTHER accident with weapons on the stage! How long will it be 
before proper care is taken to use swords and daggers that cannot inflict 
injuries, however unskilfully they may be handled? This time, fortunately, 
the consequences are not so serious as in the case at the Novelty Theatre 
in the summer. Mr. T. B. Thalberg, who was wounded by a sword-thrust 
in the thigh during the performance of The Prisoner of Zenda at the Lyric 
Opera House, Hammersmith, has fortunately soon recovered of his injury ; 
but a lesson should be learnt from what might have been a terrible accident 
—and yet one that could so easily be avoided. 

CoNnGRATULATIONS to Mr. Herman de Lange and Miss Annie Hill, who 
entered into the state of matrimony at the end of January. 


Mr. JosEpH Hatton, in his charming Cigarette Papers, relates a story 
about Mr. D. E. Bandmann, formerly an Anglo-German actor, who, walk- 
ing into the Savage Club, said that he had been paid £100 to leave Liver- 
pool so as not to interfere with Mr. Barry Sullivan’s engagement. “ This 
is hard upon us,” said Mr. Stephen Fiske ; “but the emergency must be 
met. How much will Mr. Bandmann charge to leave London ?” 

Mr. “Max O’RELL,” otherwise Mons. Paul Blouét, late French master 
at St. Paul’s School, is about to leave the lecture platform, on which he 
has appeared for some time past with success, for the stage. He will play 
the principal part in his own piece, On the Continong, which begins a tour 
very shortly. 

M. Havanzikr, formerly the director of the Paris Opéra, died early in 
the year at the age of seventy-eight, 

Mme. BERNHARDT has accepted a piece by Signor Gabriel d’Annanzio, 
the Italian novelist. It is called Za Ville Morte, and the character to be 
represented by the great actress is blind. 

Next May—and the fact is not without a particular significance—thirty 
representative German plays will be performed in Paris, Herr Lother and 
Herr Bonn conducting the enterprise. 

Is Paris becoming more cosmopolitan in its ideas? Ze Monde Artiste 
suggests that Sir Henry Irving should play Hamlet and Mephistopheles 
there. It would be interesting to know whether he is disposed to act upon 
this “ excellente idée.” 


SoMETHING has happened at the Comédie Frangaise. An important part 
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in M. Paul Hervieu’s La Loi de ? Homme, lately produced, was transferred 
at a late stage to Mile. Renée du Mirvil. Mme. Antonia Laurent, to 
whom it was first given, has sent in her resignation, and is expected to 
go to the Porte Saint Martin. 

M. LavepaN will shortly read to the committee of the Théatre Frangais 
a comedy entitled Catherine. 

M. Duprez’s Memoires d'un Chanteur include a pathetic little sketch of 
Donizetti at the time when, after losing his mind, he became an inmate 
of the Asylum at Ivry. “I went to see him there. He could scarcely 
raise himself. I tried to get another gleam of his once great intelligence 
by talking to him of his country, the musical history of his time, and those 
works of his in which I had taken part. I sang to him some passages in 
his beloved Lucie. ‘Wait, he said; ‘I will accompany you. For a 
moment he seemed to have recovered from his terrible torpor. He sat 
down at a piano, but was unable to play. The old mindless expression 
had again come over his face.” 

Mr. THomas Barctay, the correspondent of The Theatre in Paris, has 
been appointed vice-president of the British Chamber of Commerce in that 
city, where he has long practised as a lawyer. In 1900, the year of the 
next Paris Exhibition, he will be president. 

THE revolving stage at the Royal Theatre, Munich, has recently been the 
subject of a magazine article, written by Herr Lautenschlager, the 
director. Not only is this invention useful in making it possible to 
change the scene with great rapidity, but, says Herr Lautenschlager, 
the stage manager can pay more attention to his “sets” by having them 
arranged at jeisure during the day, instead of hurrying them through in 
the intervals. In the “majority of cases, the display of furniture, &c., can 
be richer, because it can remain the whole evening undisturbed, and does 
not need to be bundled away ina hurry. And since it is possible through 
the use of a revolving stage to reduce the pauses during which the curtain 
is down to the most trifling duration, the time can be devoted to the piece, 
and it will be possible to give a complete representation of many plays 
which hitherto could not be produced except with cuts.” 

Ant1-SEmITIsM still prevails in Vienna. TZrilby was lately played at the 
Carl Theatre, and the manager thought it expedient to turn Svengali from 
a Jew into an Hungarian bandmaster. 

THE projected visit of a portion of the Comédie Frangaise to Athens wil} 
not take place at present. 

AccorDINnG to Mme. Lillie Lehmann, the performances at Bayreuth show 
a marked change for the worse. “Frau Cosima Wagner,” she says, “is a 
dear soul. But her ideas of art are limited. Her love of the change is too 
great. Her eyesight, too, is so bad that she cannot well judge a stage 
effect. Then the children constantly interfere. Frau Cosima will say, ‘ Let 
this be so,’ Siegfried Wagner will say, ‘No; it should be in that way.’ 
‘Well, let it be as you wish.’ Such a state of affairs, as you may imagine, is 
not very encouraging, especially to those who knew the master as I did.” 

Music, according to Congreve, has charms to soothe the savage breast. 
But this is not always so, even in Italy. A few weeks ago, during a per- 
formance at Naples, a row occurred among two sets of youths as to the 
merits of a particular singer, and before long knives came into use. In 
the result, three corpses had to be solemnly removed to the mortuary, 
and all the medical men in the city found themselves called upon to deal 
with stabs, black eyes, or broken bones. 
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Signor GuIsEpPE SALVINI, younger son of the great Italian tragedian, has 
succeeded as an actor both in Italy and South America. He has studied 
English with great care, chiefly with the object of playing Hamlet in 
London and the United States. He is described by an Italian critic as 
“a perfect Adonis, with a face so beautiful that it baffles description.” 

Signor GriorDano has received M. Sardou’s permission to turn Fédora 
into an opera, the book of which will be written by Signor Collanti. 

The Sign of the Cross is doing well in Russia. 

THE new measure against dramatic piracy in America has been passed 
by the President, and is not likely to become a dead letter. It provides 
that “any person publicly performing or representing any dramatic or 
musical composition shall be liable for damages therefor in a sum not less 
than one hundred dollars for the first, and fifty dollars for every subsequent 
performance ; and if the unlawful performance and representation be wilful 
and for profit, the guilty person or persons shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and upon conviction be imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
one year.” 

Poor old England ! Theatrically, it would seem, we are in a very bad way, 
and are far behind America. At any rate, that is the opinion of the 
correspondent here of the Vew York Mail and Express. “Our dramatists 
and managers, as many have confessed to me, are working and producing 
plays,” he says, “with their eyes fixed on America. They were working 
primarily for the American market; London was merely a secondary 
consideration, a sort of superior dog on which to try the dramatic fare ere 
catering for the American critics, where the money is made. It was 
American taste that was first being considered. And because we do not 
want London to be a secondary consideration to any other place on earth, 
and as we would rather playwrights and players should still consider this 
the Mecca of the dramatic world, we should be glad that America has 
ceased to be a gold mine for our stage folk.” 

ImiTaTION is the sincerest form of flattery. The revival of Cymbeline 
in America is modelled closely upon that at our own Lyceum. The cool 
way in which the whole bag of tricks has been taken is quite refreshing. 
Such a course saves much trouble ; but, in this instance, it is to be feared, 
the imitators are not happy. 

Mr. L. N. Parker, at present in America, is busy with his new play, 
The Mayflower. The first act is in Holland, the second at Plymouth, and 
the third in Massachusetts. 

CoLoNEL MAPLESON has been talking to a representative of the New 
York Herald about the prospects of opera in America. ‘“‘ When Jean 
de Reszke started,” he said, “I paid him fifty dollars a week. Patti got only 
two hundred dollars a night. Now the star gets nearly all the money, the 
chorus little, the manager less. The public are fleeced unmercifully, but 
have only themselves to blame. They create these musical idols, and 
ought not to complain if their worship proves expensive. In America 
there is a special prejudice amongst American singers unless they have 
made a successful début abroad. I have brought out thirty-two American 
prima donnas, including Kellogg, Nordica, and Minnie Hauk. This list 
ought to satisfy you that your country can produce good voices. In fact, 
the future prima donnas must be American, because they pre-eminently 
have the voices and the temperament for opera. American sopranos have 
a quality of voice that is found nowhere else in the world. Music of a 
higher kind ought to be heard for less money.” 
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AMERICAN singers in Europe, according to the same authority, are often 
bled by licensed pirates. “I know a girl who appeared in Milan in 
dl Trovatore. When all the preliminary expenses were paid, the manage- 
ment demanded from her two hundred dollars for the orchestra, a hundred 
dollars for the costumier, and the price of twenty shares in the syndicate 
before the curtain could be raised. She made a success, but on leaving the 
stage saw a notice that her services would not again be needed. They had 
another American to bleed !” 

EvEN a single word of flattery may do much. Miss Jessie Davis, the 
prima donna, has had to deal with a manager who is a manager in more 
than one sense of the word. Tired out, she declined to take part in a 
particular performaiice. “ But,” remonstrated the manager, “ we cannct 
get on without you.” “No use,” she said ; “I cannot sing—positively.” 
“ Perhaps,” he astutely went on ; “but you can sing superlatively.” Miss 
Davis smiled, consented to appear, and—surpasseé herself. 

New York has yet another attraction. The chief library there 
rejoices in the possession of a curious collection of operas performed in 
Italy between 1705 and 1893, first brought together at the Hague. They 
number 1300, and are bound in 113 volumes. 

ANOTHER death on the stage. While singing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, recently, Count Armand Decastan, professionally 
known as Signor Castelmary, was taken ill. M. Jean de Reszke, who was 
with him at the time, rushed to his assistance, though only to see him die- 
Opera loses in him a fine voice, which had been heard in a very large 
number of parts, the repertory of this famous basso having been ex- 
ceptionally complete. He first appeared im London in 1873. Both his 
voice and his acting improved greatly as time went on, and he developed 
into one of the most useful members an operatic company could possibly 
have. He used to assist Sir Augustus Harris in the stage management at 
Covent Garden, where his services in this respect were greatly in request 
partly owing to the fact that he could address the members of the various 
nationalities which go to make a chorus in their own tongues with fluency 
and correctness. His best part was that of Vulcan in Philémon et Baucis. 

THE Chicago Post can be sareastic. Lately it imputed to Wagner the 
dying declaration: “Seidi pleases me greatly.” “Seidi delights me 
greatly,” said Herr Seidi by way of correction. “ We are sorry,” says 
the Post, “that we are unable to recall the Teutonic equivalent, but we can 
readily apprehend the distinction. It is pleasant for us te know that the 
great master passed away in a condition of delight rather than in an 
ordinary state of pleasure, and it is the simplest justice to Herr Seidi that 
we should give him full credit’ as the cause of these transports. As for 
our venerated Wagner, he has passed to that kingdom where he wil] still be 
chief among the great musicians. In the stirring words of Herr Fink 
the greatest living Wagnerian poet : 

‘There is a land of pure delight, 
Where soulful song holds sway ; 
Where Siegfried is performed all night, 
And Lohengrin all day. 
And kindred spirits all in white 
On heavenly trombones play.’” 





